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If companies were more generally acquainted with facts as 
VALUE OF OPINIONS. to the subscribers’ shortcomings in the use of the telephones, 


It is the man who does not want to express an they would undoubtedly make greater efforts to promote in- 
opinion whose opinion I want.—Abraham Lincoln. creased care on the part of the users. 





Wrong numbers, for instance, are not entirely the fault of 
Good Service—Increasing the Subscriber’s Efficiency. the operators. A case is recalled where a business man in 
All telephone companies are interested in improving their one of the large cities became quite indignant because he 

service. “Service First” and “Safety First” are, among their could not get the number he was calling. Finally, the operator 

other purposes, efforts to provide the best service possible. told him he was calling for his own number—the station 

But these efforts are all directed towards improving the effi- from which he was talking. This is merely one instance in 

ciency of the internal organization of the company. which the user does not think. Again, a number will be given 
There are always three parties directly interested in a tele- from memory without referring to the directory, and the digits 

phone connection, viz.: The calling party, the operator and transposed or the wrong prefix given. Numbers are changed 
the party called. The exchange apparatus which provides the from time to time for various reasons but often the numbers on 
connection with or without the aid of the operator and the personal lists and stationery are not. Whatever the reason, 
associated outside plant are constantly under supervision or the company is usually given the credit for the wrong numbers 


observation. Defects which appear frm time to time are by both the calling and called party, for the calling party will 


remedied and every effort is made to keep the plant and em- not tell the called party of his own mistake. He simply says: 
ployes in efficient operating condition. “Wrong number.” 

From repeated observations in manual systems, it has been Improper enunciation is a common cause of wrong numbers. 
found that at least 50 per cent. of service troubles or diff- Notice the position of a person in giving the number to the 


culties lie with the three parties mentioned. An investigation operator. How many speak directly into the transmitter? In 
in England, about a year or so ago, showed that the irregular- a recent article in The Telephone News, F. T. Ewing, traffic 
ities of the subscriber were twice those of the operator. Hence superintendent of the Central District Telephone Co., at Pitts- 
it may be very conservatively stated that the remedy for the burgh, stated that only one call out of every eight placed is 
greater number of these difficulties, is entirely within the con- given in such a manner as to not leave the operator in any 


trol of either the called or calling subscriber and not with the doubt as to the number desired. The operator is recalled 


company or its employes, as is generally declared the case. on an average of once in every sixteen calls, but how often 
Included with the various rules which appear in the front is the switchhook moved slowly? 
of most telephone directories are usually a set of instructions It is stated that 64 per cent. of business calls are answered 


as to the subscriber’s use of instruments. This is, of course, with “Hello,” “Well,’ “Yes,” etc., and 38 per cent. of the call- 
an attempt on the part of the telephone companies to educate ing parties ask the question, “Who is this?” These figures, 
the users of the service. But how many persons take the time combined with the delay in answering telephone calls—for only 
to read through the list? In referring to the directory, they 20 per cent. of the called parties answer in 30 seconds—indicate 
usually turn directly to the part in which the name for which that a considerable improvement in service may be effected 
they are looking is located. Hence other educational means through giving attention to the manner in which the telephone 
will have to be adopted. 





user does his part in securing connection. 
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And Still We Doubt 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Many a fool of today is a wise man of tomorrow. More than once we have been 
forced to take stock in those of whom we once made laughing stocks. Only too often 
do we stone the man before we rear a stone to his memory. 

We hold to old ways until we are compelled to give way. We beat back the 
thinkers who urge us to desert the beaten track. We habitually reprove the benefac- 
tors who seek to improve us. While in doubt, we deride until we decide. We jeer 
innovation and then cheer in ovation. 

We have seen the wattle hut transmuted into an acre of concrete and steel; the 
crude dug-out develop into the five-day turbine; the flickering wick brighten into the 
dazzling tungsten. 

We have watched science emerge from its depised chrysalis of wizardry into full- 
winged glory; medicine grow from chicanery into precision; the surgeon’s knife wrested 
from the fumbling fingers of the leech and placed in the sure hand of the trained adept. 

We ask a question in Canton, Ohio, and receive an answer overnight from Canton, 
China. The anxious ‘“‘fan’’, a thousand miles from shore, knows before bedtime if his 
home team won the game. 

We navigate our ships above and below and on the waves—and still we are eager 
to find things impossible—still anxious to decry what we cannot personally descry. 

The benefactors of humanity have paid a heavy penalty to ignorance for the priv- 
ilege of helping the world along. 

We have cluttered the avenues of progress with incredulity—we have heaped dis- 
couragement upon the head of every adventurer who went prospecting into the hills of 
chance. 

Had advancement been regulated by the judgment of the majority, we would now 
be luxuriating in the comforts and conveniences of the pre-Arthurian period; the twen- 
tieth century would be a thousand years overdue; we would continue to celebrate new 
thought with human bonfires, and the prevailing religion would be the worship of the 
golden ass. 

Men, not man, have given mankind its uplift. The epochal exploits have been 
the achievements of individuals—of giant natures—of irresistible wills—struggling suc- 
cessfully against the terrific odds offered by obstinate myopia. 

Evolution is the imperceptible change of the mass; but revolution is inspired by the 
lone mind. Greatness must primarily be fortified with forbearance and patience. No 
coward ever convinced society that he knew or did a better thing. Brain is not sufhi- 
cient to incubate the reality out of the vision. 

Only the venerable keeper of the universal record knows how many precious ideas 
have been wrecked upon the reef of ridicule and forever lost to civilization. 

Any man who wins out against the handicaps with which we burden the dreamer, 
is entitled to everything that he gains. Whatever benefit he derives from his doggedness 
and persistence, is merited. It is not in our nature to err on the side of generosity. 

History proves that when we have bestowed our utmost, we have only made a 
partial payment to genius. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 

















Special Uses of Motor Trucks in Telephone Construction 


Required Characteristics of Motor Trucks for Telephone Construction Work—The Power Winch and Drums, 


Truck Body and Derrick—Resetting Poles—Pole Replacement and Shifting—Pulling Aerial 
Cables—-Presented Through Courtesy of The Telephone Review 


By W. J. Sommers and W. M. Van Deusen 


The advent of the motor truck into telephone construc- 
tion work occurred about ten years ago. The successful 
development of motor vehicles in this field resulted from 
combining the speed and power of automobile trucks with 
those features already proved desirable in the design and 
use of horse-drawn ve- 


sired point within a reasonable space about the rear of the 
truck. The winch control should be such that loads could be 
lifted, held suspended or lowered as desired, and at variable 

speeds. 
A close study of the entire proposition was made by 
those interested and dur- 





hicles. 


ing the past year two 





In addition to the 
transportation of mate- 
rial, tools, and men, the 
plant construction forces 
were interested in the 
special application of the 
truck power to construc- 
tion work. With this in 
view, fertile brains soon 
evolved trucks provided 
with winches driven by 
the power plant of the 
truck itself, with which 
the economical loading 
and unloading of cable 








new motor trucks 
equipped with derricks 
and winches ‘of special 
design were assigned to 
the Long Island plant 
department of the New 
York Telephone Co. 
These trucks, Fig. 1, are 
of five-ton capacity and 
have engines of 30 horse- 
power rating, available 
for either propelling the 
truck or driving the 
winch. 





The winch shown in 





reels and the pulling of 
underground and aerial 
cable were much facilitated. Previous to that time, hand 
operated derricks mounted on horse trucks had been used 
in pole construction with some success.’ These were the off- 
spring of the simpler, well-known, “gin-pole” or sheer leg 
so generally used in the erection of heavy poles. 

In an effort to find some suitable method of applying the 
available engine power to pole work, derricks of various 
types were next designed and placed on winch trucks. Ex- 
perience with these equipments indicated the following fea- 
tures to be desirable, in any such apparatus: 

It should be easily transportable, flexible in its manipu- 
lation, and arranged so as to be entirely under the control of 
one operator. 

The derrick should be of such design that it could be 
quickly assembled, or taken apart, and worked over any de- 


Fig. 1. 


Truck with Derrick and Winch, Third Derrick Leg on Side 


Fig. 2 is located in the 
forward end of the body, 
just at the rear of the driver’s seat, and is supported by 
and braced to the chassis frame. The power drive for the 
winch is taken from an outside extension of a shaft in the 
regular truck transmission, through a special winch trans- 
mission, and thence to the winch drum shaft by a single 
chain drive. The special transmission has two change- 
speed gears forward and one reverse, which, used in con- 
nection with throttle control, provide for a large range of 
speed variation. 

Mounted on the winch drum shaft between the support- 
ing frames, and free to revolve about it, are two drums 
equipped with cone friction clutches and contracting band 
type brakes. Clutches and brakes are controlled by the 
operator from his cab, as he.faces the rear of the truck, by 
four hand levers, as shown in Fig. 3. These two drums 




















Fig. 2. The Power Winch—Fig. 3. 


Pulling Aerial Cable with Third Drum of Winch. 
21 


Winch Operated from Chauffeur’s Cab. 























Fig. 4. Third Winch Drum with Wire Coil Removed. 


are designed to carry, respectively, 2,000 feet and 150 feet 
of %-inch plough steel wire rope. A third drum (Figs. 2, 
3 and 4), keyed to this shaft and revolving with it, is located 
on the outside of the bearing supports. ~It is fitted with a 
detachable outside flange which makes possible the removal, 
in coils, of rope or wire .wound on this drum. 

The design of the body itself presented some: special 
problems. In order that the bed of the truck might be 
kept clear for the operation of the derrick, suitable drawers 
and boxes were provided beneath the floor of the body to 
carry all tools and miscellaneous small material. A_ special 
compartment opening to the rear end of the truck carries 
the digging tools. Hooks outside of the body carry pikes, 
ladders, and the detached legs of the derrick, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 5. The derrick mast is not removed unless the 
truck is to be used for handling cable. 

On account of the abnormal weight to be carried on the 
sides of the truck, it was necessary to reinforce the side 
stakes with heavy knee irons. Specially reinforced side 
plates and corner posts were provided for guys from the 
mast of the derrick. To take up the vertical end thrust 
from the the floor is strengthened with channels 
across the chassis at this point. Its upper surface is pro- 
tected against wear by metal strips extending the entire 
length of the body. A circular metal track on which the 


mast, 
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cured at their 
lower ends to 
opposite sides 
of a turntable 
by pin bear- 
ings, about 
which, as a 
center, they 
may be swung 
in a_ vertical 
plane; the up- 
per ends of 
these legs and 
of .the third 
leg are pinned 





together to 
form the tri- 
pod. The third 
leg is com- 
‘posed of two 
members, and 
is so con- 
structed that its effective length may be varied from 19% to 
feet by means of a special self-adjusting clutch. This 














Fig. 7. Moving into Position to Set a Pole. 
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Fig. 8. Dropping a Pole into Hole with the Derrick. 





turntable of the derrick revolves is laid 
flush with these floor strips. 

The derricks with which these trucks 
are equipped are of the tripod type, with 
two legs standing in the back of the 
truck and the third leg on the ground, 
when in use. The first two legs are se- 























is an import- 
ant feature of 
the apparatus, 
as it permits 
the working 
of the top ot 
the tripod at 
varying dis 
tances from 
the truck and 
from the 
ground. 
Figure | 
shows a mas! 
about five fee 
in height, rig 
idly supporte: 
by means 0 
two steel pip: 
guy rods © 
“stiff-legs” an 
chored to th 








Fig. 5. Truck Ready for a Long Move. Fig. 6. 





Mast and Turntable of Motor Truck Derrick. 


reinforce! 
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corner stakes at the front end of the truck. These guys 
amply support the mast when the derrick is in position for 
working at the rear of the truck. At the sides of the truck, 
diametrically opposite each other and the mast, are two 
specially reinforced side plates, to either of which a third 
similar guy rod may be placed for taking up the lateral 
strain to which the mast is subjected when the derrick is 
in position for working off the side of the truck. 

The lower end of the mast passes through the center of 
the turntable and is seated in a special socket provided in 
the floor. The turntable is free to revolve about the mast 
as a center on rollers upon the circular metal track before 
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is then brought back and linked to the top of the mast, thus 
forming a “double whip” by means of which the top of the 
tripod may be raised or lowered by the winch mechanism 
The second rope is drawn down and hooked to the clutch 
which controls the extension member of the third leg. With 
this rope, the operator of the truck can at will vary the 
length of the third leg within the limits above mentioned. 
After the derrick is set in position for work, either rope 
may in a moment be detached for hoisting purposes. By 
means of the turntable, the derrick may be swung through 
a complete half-circle about the rear of the truck and when 
placed at a desirable working angle is secured in that posi- 
































Fig. 9. Resetting Poles: Loosening Pole in Ground—Pole Cut Just Above Decayed Portion—Pulling Stump—Lowering Into Old Hole. 


mentioned. Two sheaves or wire rope wheels are placed 
sile by side at the bottom of the mast with their axes in 
a fixed horizontal position at right angles to the length of 
the truck. Two more similar sheaves are fitted to a swivel 
a’ the top of the mast to form what is known to the hoist- 
ing engineer as a “rooster.” This is an appliance by means 
0. which the drum ropes may be led in any direction from 
the top of the mast without altering the direction which 
they take over the two sheaves at the bottom of the mast. 
The ropes from the two clutch-controlled winch drums are 
led under the first two sheaves, up through the center of 
the mast, over the rooster, and thence over a third set of 
Sheaves at the top of the tripod. 

Under ordinary working conditions, one of these ropes 


tion by means of pins through the turntable and the bed 
of the truck. 

From his cab the chauffeur operates the derrick entirely 
unassisted by any other man upon the truck. He can place 
the tripod in position for work with its head at any distance 
from the truck from six inches to twelve feet. When 
moving from one job to another, the lower end of the third 
leg is swung back and rests upon the floor of the truck. 
With the brakes set, the two drum ropes serve as guys to 
hold the legs at a height suitable for passing below trolley 
wires, or other overhead obstructions. This height, of 
course, can be varied at the will of the operator. 

The derrick is collapsible; all the assembled parts are 
pinned together; the use of bolts and nuts is entirely avoided 
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in the process of erecting or taking apart this apparatus. 
Where the size of the garage will not permit the entrance 
of the truck with the derrick in position, and on very long 
moves, it is dismantled and the three legs racked upon the 
hooks provided for this purpose at the sides of the truck. 
The entire time necessary for assembling or disassembling 
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Fig. 10. Resetting a 70-foot Terminal Pole. 


by two men and the chauffeur is less than five minutes. 

The original application of power for pole work was in 
the erection of new pole lines. But the first derricks used 
for this purpose, whether operated by hand or by power 
winches, were heavy and somewhat cumbersome, and were 
properly considered as special apparatus, whose use was not 
warranted for any but large construction jobs. The flexi- 
bility and ease of control of the new equipment just de- 
scribed has made possible its use for general all-around pole 
work. These trucks were assigned to regular gangs and 
have been in daily use during the past year. They have 
proved advantageous in the placing, replacing, resetting, re- 
moval and shifting of poles, and of special aid in the pulling 
of aerial cable. ; 

The two power ropes centered to the mast head are avail- 
able for pulling purposes at any angle and have even been 
used successfully and economically for pulling up strand 
and guys. The maximum elevation of the derrick is such 
that a 45-foot Class “A” pole may be erected or removed, 
the pole being supported in a balanced position. Fifty-foot 
poles are slightly top-heavy when thus handled. In lifting 
poles of greater length than 50 feet, guy lines from the top 
of the pole or snub ropes at the bottom are generally neces- 
sary. 

The illustrations, Figs. 7 and 8, show the truck moving 
into position to erect a pole, and the pole being dropped 
in the hole. The chguffeur and two men are the only la- 
borers needed for this work. Straightening, filling in, and 
tamping are done by other men following up the truck with 
pikes and other necessary tools. 

In removal work, the pole is first loosened in the ground 
by raising it from one to two feet by means of pole jacks; 
when loosened, the pole is removed and lowered to the 
street by the derrick. Thirty-five-foot Class “C” and small- 
er poles can usually be pulled out by the derrick alone 
without the use of pole jacks. Where traffic is congested, 
the pole is lowered directly onto a “dinkey” and wheeled 
off the street. 

In resetting poles, a marked departure from old methods 
has been made possible by the use of the derrick shown in 
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Fig. 9. One winch rope is attached to the pole, which is 
first jacked up and loosened in the ground as previously 
described in removal work. The first view of Fig. 9 shows 
this position. The pole is next cut off just above the de- 
cayed portion and lowered until it stands upon the ground, 
as in the second of the group, Fig. 9. With the second winch 
rope the old butt is removed. The lower left view in Fig. 9 
shows the stump pulled from the hole. The pole is then raised 
and lowered into the old hole, straightened up and tamped in, 
as in the last view in Fig. 9. 

Since the diameter of a pole at its lower end is usually 
greater than at the ground line, the hole left by the removal 
of the old butt seldom requires enlarging to receive the 
pole after the decayed portion has been cut off. By this 
method, the work of resetting poles has been considerably 
cheapened and rendered safe to the public without the erec- 
tion of a “gin-pole.” And there is no possibility of acci- 
dental breakage of attachments, such as so frequently occurs 
when poles are reset without the use of a sheer leg. When 
resetting poles which do not exceed 45 feet in height, it 
is not necessary to use any rope guys; the first winch 
rope, which is left attached to the pole from the time it is 
cut off. until it is reset, safely supports it from falling. 

This method has also made possible the resetting of a 
pole to any desired depth. Occasionally it is:deemed more 
expedient to reset a pole three or four feet than to replace 
it. This places the old ground line, which may be only 
partially decayed, at a safe point three or four feet below 
the ground. Fig. 10 shows the resetting of a 70-foot pole 
carrying five cross arms of telephone wires, two cross arms 
of electric wires, a 50-pair No. 19 gauge cable and an 
underground branch and box. The old butt, which had 
just been removed, is standing at one side of the truck 
beside one of the workmen, and an idea of its size may thus 
be obtained. It measured 60 inches in circumference at 


' the ground line and 78 inches around the butt. 


Pole replacement, when new holes must be dug, is han- 
dled in the same manner as erection and removal work. The 
replacing of a pole in its old iocation is handled somewhat 
differently. The old pole is cut off and the stump with- 
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Fig. 11. Shifting an Aerial Pole Line Over a New Curb. 


drawn, just as in the first three operations for resetting 
work. The new pole is then hoisted and lowered in th« 
same hole in which the old pole originally stood. If ther: 
are few attachments, they are immediately transferred t 
the new pole and the old pole removed. Where this trans 
fer would consume any considerable amount of time, th: 
old pole is lashed to the new pole, the truck moved on t: 
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a new job and the transfer taken up by a sevarate force of 
men. 

This apparatus has proved especially valuable in shifting 
pole lines distances of from five to ten feet, where highways 


have been widened or new curbs established. In this work 
the pole is loosened in the ground with jacks, then lifted 
from the old hole and lowered in the new hole, which has 
been prepared in the proper location, thus avoiding all 
trenching work. This can generally be accomplished with- 
out disturbing any of the attachments. 

In Fig. 11 is shown the work of shifting a pole line carry- 
ing aerial cable, from the outside to the inside of a new 
curb which had been built without preliminary notice having 
been served on the plant construction force. Ordinarily this 
job would have necessitated either erecting a sheer leg at 
each pole to be shifted, or rebuilding the line inside the new 
curb. 

As already indicated, the derrick is so designed that it is 
possible to handle a 35-foot pole in a balanced condition 
13 feet from the truck. This feature is of great advantage 
in doing work upon roads in outlying or newly developed 
sections, where it is frequently necessary to set poles be- 
yond gutters or in fields ten to twelve feet from the high- 
way. Fig. 12 illustrates the setting of a pole 13 feet from 
the outside of the truck wheels. The center of road is 
good but there are ten feet of loose sand at the sides 
through which no motor truck could travel. 


The collapsible third drum carried on the end of the 
winch shaft is-used for coiling ropes or wire. It may also 
be used as a “nigger head.” Its principal use, however, 
has been in connection with the endeavor to develop the 
pulling of aerial cable without the necessity of pulling a 
running line through the rings. 

The usual method of pulling aerial cable has been to place 
a “drag line” within the aerial rings when they are crimped 
upon the strand. By means of this drag line, for which 
marline or a light galvanized iron wire is generally used. 
a heavier rope, either a manila “pulling line” or a wire 
rope off the winch drum, is pulled through the rings. It 




















Fig. 13, Pulling Cable with Iron Wire and Third Winch Drum. 


has been with this latter heavier rope that the cable itself 
is drawn into place. 

Now, after considerable experimenting, it has been found 
practicable to crimp in the rings a No. 10 B. W. G. gal- 
vanized iron wire. One end of this wire is fastened to the 


cable to be pulled, and the other end to the third drum of 
the winch. The cable is pulled into the rings by this drag 
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wire alone, which is at the same time wound in a neat coil 
upon the collapsible drum. When the pull is finished, the 
coil of wire is quickly removed and placed upon the truck, 
leaving the drum ready for repeatirg the operation. This 
is illustrated in Figs. 13, 3 and 4. 

It is feasible thus to make straight pulls of 2,000 feet of 




















Fig. 12. Setting a Pole 13 Feet from Outside of Truck Wheels. 
50-pair, No. 19 gauge cable or about 800 feet of 100-pair, 
No. 19 gauge cable. Short pulls of two or three sections 
of 200 or 300-pair, No. 19 gauge cable may be made in the 
same manner. Where there are corners to be pulied around, 
the length of cable which can be placed in this manner is 
somewhat reduced, depending upon the additional friction 
thus introduced. No. 10 B. W. G. iron wire breaks at a 
strain of approximately 750 pounds. 

This method obviates the necessity of running in an extra 
rope and later recoiling it. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the advantage of having no ropes in streets where 
heavy traffic conditions exist. ‘The wire is still perfectly 
suitable for rodding ducts and other miscellaneous uses. 

While no accurate data on the savings effected through 
the use of these trucks is at this time available, nevertheless 
it is felt that they have proved to be an economical success. 
With the truck manned by a foreman, chauffeur and three 
linemen, as much pole work is accomplished from day to day 
as by the ordinary gang of a foreman and seven men equipped 
with a horse-drawn truck, while the actual physical labor 
performed by each man is decreased. 

The time consumed in moving from job to job is con- 
siderably lessened, both through the greater speed with 
which the power truck can move and on account of the 
smaller number of men transported. On large construction 
or removal jobs, when moving time is not a feature, it is 
of course advisable to carry enough men to keep the truck 
and equipment working at full power throughout the day. 
But for general pole construction and maintenance work, 
the flexibility of ten men and two such outfits is as great 
as that of a force of 24 men equipped with horse trucks. 

They have contributed materially to the ease and safety 
with which heavy pole construction work may be done in 
congested sections. 

Cut-Over Effected at Anderson, Ind. 

The cut-over of the Delaware & Madison County Telephone 
Co. and the Central Union Telephone Co., at Anderson, Ind., 
has been completed. Now the Bell company at Anderson has 
4,000 telephones in service. The Delaware & Madison com- 
pany had been in operation 15 years before it was taken over. 














Investigation Furnishes Basis for Rules in Oregon 


Rules Prescribed and Ordered by the Oregon Public Service Commission as a Result of an Extended Investi- 
gation Into the Rates, Charges and Regulations of the Pacific Telephone 


. 


About a year ago the Oregon Public Service Commission 
instituted an investigation, on its own motion, into the rates, 
charges and regulations of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the state of Oregon. The first hearings were held 
November 27 and 28 and other hearings were held from time to 
time as the commission deemed advisable. ‘Hearings were held 
on the following subjects: The regulations and practices of 
the utility as to (1) advance payments, (2) termination of 
contracts, (3) deposits by customers, and (4) short term con- 
tracts. 

After making a thorough investigation the commission finds: 
That the services of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
a corporation of the state of California, which as a public 
utility is engaged in the maintenance and operation of a tele- 
phone and telegraph system throughout the state of Oregon, 
are of three general classes: Measured or metered exchange 
service; unmeasured or unmetered exchange service, some- 
times called flat-rate exchange service; and inter-exchange or 
toll service. 

The essential difference between metered and unmetered ex- 
change service is that in the case of the former the amount 
of the customer’s bill can not be stated precisely in advance 
of the rendition of service, while with the latter form of 
service, the charge is fixed in advance and does not vary. 
Both metered and unmetered exchange customers have access 
to the inter-exchange or toll lines of the telephone utility. 
The amount of such charges depend upon the length of time 
the toll line is used and cannot practicably be stated in ad- 
vance, nor could such charges readily be collected in advance 
of the rendition of the service. In addition, the telephone utility 
receives, transmits and delivers telegrams over its telephone 
and other wires, in connection with its telephone system, and 
also generally for the public. 

The present practice of the Pacific company with reference 
to the matters under investigation, is as follows: 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS BY SUBSCRIBERS. 


When exchange service is established on or before the 
25th of any month, the opening bill for service is rendered 
at the time that the service is actually in effect. The open- 
ing bill covers the pro rata portion of the monthly exchange 
rental for that portion of the current month during which 
service is rendered. Bills covering both toll and exchange 
service are subsequently rendered on the first of each month, 
and include the exchange rental for one month in advance and 
toll charges for the period from the 21st of the second month 
immediately preceding the billing date to the 20th of the first 
month immediately preceding the billing date. 

Where service is established after the 25th of any month, 
the opening bill is rendered on the first of the month, and in- 
cludes exchange rental for that portion of the previous month 
during which service has been rendered and the exchange 
rental for the ensuing month. Thereafter bills are rendered 
on the first of each month in the manner described above. 


SHort TERM CONTRACTS. 


The term of contract as recognized by the Pacific company 
is one year except for certain classes of service, such as private 
branch exchange installations, and farmer line subscribers. 
Its practice is to charge subscribers who desire service for 
less than one year as follows: For a three months’ contract, 
the regular monthly rental for three months, plus 100 per 
cent.; for from three to six months’ contract, at the regular 
monthly rental, plus 50 per cent.; and for from six to nine 
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months’ contract at the regular monthly rental, plus 25 per 
cent. 

At exchanges having graduated measured rates, the rental 
charge for all short term contracts is the regular rate for 
the class of service taken plus one month’s rental at the low- 
est measured rate. 


CusToMERS’ DEposItTs. 


It is the practice of the Pacific company to require a deposit 
of $5 on all contracts for regular service, except when a devia- 
tion or exception to the rule is approved by the district com- 
mercial superintendent personally. If the subscriber retains 
service for one year and all charges against him are paid, 
the utility will return the deposit with six per cent. interest 
upon surrender of the guarantee deposit receipt by the sub- 
scriber. 

The Pacific company’s policy with respect to deposits for 
service extensions seems to have varied with circumstances. 


TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS. 


It is the practice of the company to permit the termination 
of yearly contracts prior to the expiration date under the 
following conditions: a 

1. At any time after three months’ rental has been paid, 
upon payment of a cancellation charge of $5, provided all 
charges for local and toll service due the company are paid 
upon the termination of the contract. 

2. When the sum of the monthly charges yet to accrue on 
the contract for the unexpired period thereof is less than $5, 
the subscriber is permitted to terminate his contract by paying 
such sum. 

The subjects of short term contracts, deposits and termina- 
tion of contracts are so closely related in the utility’s practice 
that necessarily they must be considered together. 

The $5 deposit is never exacted by the utility in the case 
of subscribers on farmers’ lines, or for private branch ex- 
changes. The deposit thus made is treated by the Pacific 
company as a guarantee that the subscriber will fulfill the 
terms of the contract entered into between the applicant and 
the Pacific company, both (1) by paying his service bills, and 
(2) that he will retain service the full period of his contract 
or else pay the cancellation charge as previously described, if 
he does not so retain service. If when the contract is can- 
celled, prior io the expiration date, the deposit exceeds the toll 
and other charges due, plus the regular rental charges for 
the unexpired period of the contract, the excess would be 
returned by the Pacific company to the subscribers. 

It is not the practice of the company to endeavor to enforce 
collection of the so-called cancellation charge by legal pro- 
ceedings, or otherwise than by billing the customer, or sequest- 
ering any of his deposits or funds in its possession. This 
charge greatly exceeds the utmost amount of damage which is 
resultant from the cancellation; and, as shown by the record, 
the costs of the connection and disconnection are largely taken 
into account as current operating expenses. The commission, 
in the rules hereinafter prescribed, has suggested a means 
whereby a customer who causes unreasonable expense will bear 
the burden for which he is responsible. 

The present practice of the Pacific company, as previously 
outlined, of charging subscribers for service for periods less 
than one year is found and determined to be unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory as between various classes of custom- 
ers, and to result in the imposition of relatively unreasonable 
rates. 

The administration of the present deposit plan by the Pacific 
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company is unsatisfactory to the general patrons and has been 
the source of numerous complaints to the commission. From 
the record, it is found that- the present practice of the com- 
pany of requiring a deposit of $5 from certain applicants for 
service and holding such deposit for one year as a guarantee 
of fulfillment of the terms of the contract entered into between 
the applicant and the Pacific company is unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory as between persons and classes of service 
and customers. 

The telephone utility is peculiarly advantageously situated 
to control collection of its accounts by means of denial of 
service or temporary disconnection of service to delinquent 
subscribers. The necessity for protection of the utility in the 
collection, with the least expense and delay, of its just charges, 
is fully recognized as due both to it and to the honest patron, 
who otherwise would be called upon to make good the derelic- 
tion of the defaulting customer. That the policy of the tele- 
phone utility, as previously outlined, goes beyond what is a 
fair protection and amounts to the imposition of undue burdens 
upon the great majority of its patrons—who, both presumptive- 
ly and actually, as shown by the record, are honest and prompt 
in payment of their obligations—is established to the com- 
mission’s complete satisfaction. 

The following rules and regulations are found to be just, 
reasonable, and non-discriminatory and are hereby prescribed 
and ordered to be applied by the Pacific company to its Ore- 
gon business, under commission order No. 31, dated September 


nee 
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UNMETERED AND FLAT RATE SERVICE CHARGES. 

Rule 1. The telephone utility may, under uniform rules and 
regulations, require payment in advance of rendering un- 
metered, unmeasured or flat rate exchange service for a period 
not to exceed that for which bills are regularly rendered as 
specified in its rate schedules, but may not demand other 
guarantees to secure payment for service to be rendered in 
the future. 

Rule 2. At the option of the telephone utility, it may dis- 
continue an unmetered or unmeasured or flat rate exchange 
service for failure to pay for such service in the manner pro- 
vided by the existing schedules of the utility and by these 
rules, or for other incidental telephone charges due from the 
customer because of the installation of such service covered 
by the lawful schedules of the utility, but not until written 
notice has been given to the customer of intention so to do, 
as follows: (1) When bills are normally made out monthly, 
until the expiration of at least 15 calendar days after such 
written notice; (2) when bills are normally made out for 
periods in excess of one month, until the expiration of at 
least 30 calendar days after such written notice. The notice 
contemplated by this rule may be incorporated in the bill for 
exchange service, provided, it is prominently displayed in gen- 
eral form and style previously approved by the commission. 

METERED OR MEASURED EXCHANGE SERVICE. 

Rule 3. The telephone utility may, under uniform rules 
and regulations, require an applicant for metered or measured 
exchange service to establish his credit before service is de- 
li-ered, unless a prepayment device makes such procedure un- 
necessary. The applicant’s credit will be deemed established if 
he (1) owns the premises to be served; or (2) makes a cash 
deposit; or (3) furnishes a guarantor for the payment of his 
bills satisfactory to the telephone utility; or (4) has paid all 
his bills to the telephone utility promptly during the 12 months 
prior to the effective date of the order herein. 

Rule 4. If an applicant for metered or measured exchange 
service makes a cash deposit to insure the payment for ex- 
change service to be furnished him, the amount of the deposit 
shail be such as may be specified in the utilities rules, but in 
ho event in excess of twice the average periodic bill of custom- 
ers in his schedule; provided, that the deposit for domestic 
or residence metered or measured exchange service shall not 
exceed $2.50, and that the deposit for business or commercial 
metered or measured exchange service shall not exceed $5. 
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Rule 5. If a customer for metered exchange service has 
initially established his credit in the manner provided in these 
rules by showing that he is the owner of the premises, or by 
supplying a guarantor satisfactory to the utility, or by paying 
all his bills to the utility promptly during the 12 months prior 
to the effective date of this order, but later fails to pay his 
bills, the telephone utility may demand as a guarantee for the 
payment of future bills a cash deposit in the amount provided 
by Rule 4, provided service to such customer may not be dis- 
continued for failure to make such deposit until the period 
specified in Rule 7 herein has expired after notice of intention 
to discontinue service unless such demand is complied with. 

Rule 6. If a customer for metered exchange service has 
made a cash deposit, but afterwards fails to pay a bill for 
metered exchange service, the utility may apply the deposit 
insofar as necessary to liquidate the bill and may require that 
the deposit be restored to its original amount, provided serv- 
ice may not be discontinued until the deposit has been fully 
absorbed, and in no event until the expiration of the respective 
periods of time after the notice of intention so to do as 
specified in Rule 7. 

Rule 7. The telephone utility may not discontinue a metered 
exchange service for failure to make a deposit, until written 
notice has been given to the customer of intention so to do, 
as follows: (1) When bills are normally made out monthly, 
until the expiration of at least 15 calendar days after such 
written notice; (2) when bills are normally made out for 
periods in excess of one month, until the expiration of at least 
30 calendar days after such written notice. The notice con- 
templated by this rule should be given independently of the 
bill for service. 

Rule 8. The telephone utility may not discontinue metered 
or measured exchange service by reason of non-payment of 
other bills than for the particular service for the current month 
and service bills immediately prior thereto. 

Rule 9. After a cash deposit to guarantee payment for 
metered or measured exchange service has stood unimpaired 
for 12 months it shall be returned to the depositor. Upon 
closing any account the balance of any deposit remaining after 
the closing bill for service has been settled shall be returned 
promptly to the depositor. 


INTER-EXCHANGE OR TOLL SERVICE. 


Rule 10. The telephone utility may, under uniform rules 
and regulations, permit the sending of telegrams and long 
distance or inter-exchange messages on credit by or to all of 
its patrons, without the demanding of any deposit to secure 
payment of the charges therefor. But in event the customer 
responsible for such charges fails to pay the same within 15 
days from the date of billing, the telephone utility may, upon 
notice such as contemplated in Rule 7, require the customer to 
make a cash deposit equivalent to the defaulting customer’s 
average two months’ bill for such toll or inter-exchange serv- 
ice, provided service to such customer may not be discontinued 
for failure to make such deposit until the period specified in 
Rule 7 has expired after notice of intention to discontinue 
service unless such demand is complied with. Such deposit 
shall be held by the telephone utility in the same manner and 
to the same extent as deposits for metered service otherwise 
provided for in these rules. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Rule 11. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum shall 
be paid by the telephone utility on all deposits held by it to 
secure the payment of bills for metered or measured exchange 
service, provided the deposit has not been impaired during the 
time it has been held by the telephone utility, and provided no 
interest need be paid if the service is discontinued within less 
than twelve months from the date of first taking service. 


CoNnTRACTS. 


Rule 12. The telephone utility may not require an applicant 
for any exchange service within incorporated territory to 
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sign a contract for service as a condition precedent to the 
rendering of such service. The utility may, however, require 
that a reasonable written application for service to made, and 
if the applicant claims to establish his credit by the ownership 
of the premises, he may be required to state such fact in his 
application. 

Service CoNNECTIONS. 

Rule 13. The term, “service connection” as used herein in- 
cludes the necessary wires, meters, instruments and appurte- 
nances for adequate telephone service of the customer’s prem- 
ises. The telephone utility shall install at its own expense a 
proper service connection to the point of installation upon 
the customer’s premises agreed upon. Subject to review by 
the commission, the telephone utility may refuse to make a 
service connection if it believes that the service applied for 
will not be used in the reasonably immediate future. 

Rule 14. Under reasonable rules and regulations to be pre- 
pared in the first instance by the utility, and to be approved by 
the commission, the telephone utility may elect and provide 
that the reasonable cost of disconnecting and reconnecting 
an exchange service connection, not exceeding $2.50 per cus- 
tomer’s station, may be (1) charged directly to the resuming 
customer in event he applies for the same or a lower class of 
service at the same or other premises within six months after 
such disconnection, or (2) such cost may be merged in the 
general operating expenses. 

The so-called cancellatior! charge of the telephone utility 
is hereby abolished. 

EXTENSIONS. 


Rule 15. When the telephone utility operates under a gen- 
eral franchise authorizing the occupancy of all of the streets 
of a city or town, it shall, at its own expense, make such 
street extensions as may be necessary to serve all applicants 
for exchange service within such municipality. 

Rule 16. The telephone utility shall make such reasonable 
extensions at its own expense in unincorporated territory as 
it can agree upon with the applicant for exchange service. 

Rule 17. In any case in which the construction of an ex- 
tension at the utility’s sole expense as provided in Rule 15 
or Rule 16 will in its opinion work an undue hardship upon 
the utility or its existing customers, the matter may be sub- 
mitted formally to the commission for determination, unless 
satisfactorily adjusted by an informal application, and an 
equitable adjustment will be made by the commission. 


MopDIFICATIONS. 


Rule 18. (a) The telephone utility may establish uniform 
rules with respect to the subject matters herein considered, 
more favorable to its customers than the rules herein estab- 
lished. 

(b) These rules and regulations shall take precedence over 
all rules and regulations filed or to be filed by the telephone 
utility with the commission insofar as inconsistent herewith, 
and within 60 days from the effective date of this order the 
telephone utility shall file with the commission rules and regu- 
lations not inconsistent herewith. 

(c) Except as hereinbefore provided, the telephone utility 
shall not hereafter demand from any customer a deposit for 
future service to be rendered to him. The telephone utility 
shall refund to customers who demand the same 30 days after 
the effective date of this order, or thereafter, any deposit here- 
tofore made to guarantee payment for telephone service, pro- 
vided all balances due the telephone utility, including one 
month’s exchange rental in advance, be paid. In such case the 
customer may direct the application of his deposit to the pay- 
ment of such balance and advance rental, and the utility shall 
refund the balance of the deposit then due to him, without in- 
terest. The telephone utility shall refund deposits not so 
demanded by the customer, with interest, upon performance 
of the terms of existing contracts under which the same are 
held by the telephone utility. ; 
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(d) The adoption of these rules shall not preclude the 
commission from altering or amending the same in whole or 
in part, or from adding to or supplementing the same, in the 
manner provided by law, either upon complaint, or upon its 
own motion, or upon application of the utility. 

Rule 19. These rules shall become effective on November 
4, 2048. 

Jurisdiction is retained as to all matters embraced in the 
issues herein other than those now determined, and such issues 
will be heard and determined upon further hearing. 





Iowa Association to Hold District Meetings. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone Association has ar- 
ranged for a series of meetings to be held in different 
parts of the state with the idea of organizing district as- 
sociations for the purpose of promoting co-operation among 
the telephone men of the state. Secretary Chas. C. Deer- 
ing, of the state association, in a letter to the various tele- 
phone men in the state says: 

“The results of getting together and considering means 
for bettering service between connecting companies are 
large; there are improvements and economies that may 
be practical in every exchange. Almost every telephone 
man finds that in some part of the work he excels, and in 
some parts he has much to learn. These meetings will 
afford an opportunity for every man to learn—for an ex- 
change of ideas—an opportunity for every man to ask 
questions and get the results of the experience of others.” 

It is planned to have one or two papers prepared in ad- 
vance, taking up topics of live interest that will lead to dis- 
cussion, and then to have a round table and discuss prob- 
lems of local interest. A. B. Campbell, who has charge of 
the telephone division of the engineering extension depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College, will attend these meet- 
ings and present a paper. 

The meetings scheduled are as follows: Shenandoah, 
Tuesday, October 19, telephone office; Le Mars, Thursday, 
October 21, commercial club; Mason City, Tuesday, October 
26, Cerro Gordo Hotel; Washington, Thursday, October 
28, commercial club; Des Moines, Thursday, November 4, 
association offices, 713 Central Life building. 

These meetings will be one-day affairs with a session at 
10 a. m., another at 1:30 p. m., and an evening session for 
all who can remain for it. 





Annual Outing for Employes of Sedalia (Mo.) Company. 

The employes of the Sedalia Home-Telephone Co., of 
Sedalia, Mo., announce that their annual outing will be 
held October 17, at Thatcher’s Ford. Motor buses will 
leave at 8 and 9 a. m. for the outing grounds, and a number 
of trips will also be made in the afternoon between the 
city and the grounds. Contests, races and various other 
forms of amusements have been arranged and predictions 
are that all will have a good time. 





To Organize Telephone Society at Bluefield, W. Va. 

For the purpose of organizing a telephone society for its 
employes, the heads of the various departments of the Blue- 
field Telephone Co., Bluefield, W. Va., held a meeting at 
the country club, Thursday evening, October 7. The ob- 
jects of the company in organizing such a society are the 
advancement of the interests and general welfare of the 
company itself and at the same time advancing the inter- 
ests of the employes, by getting them together and by 
general discussion, bringing out those matters that dai y 
arise in connection with their work. The social feature 
is also an important factor, as by getting better acquaint: d 
and bringing about a friendly feeling among the employes, 
they will render better service to the company and to tie 
general public. 

After an excellent repast was served, consisting of creamed 
tomato soup, broiled spring chicken, creamed potatoes, 25- 
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paragus on toast, chicken salad, peaches and cream, coffee 
and cigars, the meeting was called to order by the elec- 
tion of W. P. Hawley as chairman, and H. S. Henly as 
secretary. The chairman stated the object of the meeting 
and requested that others be heard from. A general dis- 
cussion followed, participated in by Messrs. Hawley, Pan- 
key, Henly, Curtis and others. The election of various 
committees was made to get in touch with other societies 
and to expedite the formation of such a society. A pleasant 
evening was spent and an adjournment taken to a later 
date, when the organization will be perfected. 





Display of Indiana Company in Labor Day Parade. 

A unique and attractive display in the Labor Day parade 
at Washington, Ind., was that of the Pike County (Auto- 
matic) Telephone Co. The main feature of the display was 
a float representing the “New Way” in telephony, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The float contained a 
small demonstration section of automatic equipment and a 
young lady, who caused the switches to operate by dialing 
numbers on a desk telephone in the front of the float. The 
“Old Way” in telephony was shown by a section of worn- 
out magneto switchboard in a broken-down wagon drawn 
by a lanky mule. 

At the fair grounds, where the day’s celebrations were 
held, a tent was erected containing the switchboard demon- 
stration from the float, which could be operated by anyone 
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Convention of Local Owners’ Association of Texas. 

The program for the convention of the Local Owners’ Tele- 
phone Association, to be held at Fort Worth, Texas, October 
27 and 28, has been announced as follows: 

WEDNESDAY MorNING SESS10N. 

Address of welcome, by Mayor Tyra of Fort Worth. 

Report of Secretary Stanbery Alderman. 

Annual address of President C. L. Alderman, of Big Spring. 

Address by the commissioner of agriculture. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address by J. E. Farnsworth, vice-president of the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co. 

Address by Homer R. Mitchell, manager of the Texas 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Association. 


General discussion. 
In the evening a banquet will be held, followed by a special 
vaudeville performance. 
TuHurspDAY Morninc. 
Reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 
Consideration of other business. 





Device to Overcome Static Interference with Wireless. 

Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia: University, recently 
announced that he has perfected another invention which 
will eliminate the chief difficulty in the path of wireless 


telephony and telegraphy—static disturbances. Coming as 

















Automobile and Automatic Telephone Float of the Pike County Telephone Co., Washington, Ind., in Labor Day Parade. 


in the crowd, and which attracted considerable attention 
all afternoon and evening. A booth was also erected con- 
taining direct automatic connection with the city exchange. 
\s this was the only telephone near the grounds, it proved 
very valuable, when the aeroplane, which was giving ex- 
libition flights, flew into the crowd and injured a large 
number of people. This telephone was used to call doc- 
tors, ambulances and the hospital, and many used it to 
ll relatives and friends to relieve them of worry. The 
automatic five-second connection and instantaneous discon- 
beet permitted a much larger number of calls to be made 
an would have been possible with the manual system, ac- 
cording to General Manager C. R. Head. 
Minnesota State Convention in January. 
The Minnesota Independent Telephone Association will hold 
iis annual convention in Minneapolis, January 25 and 26, 1916. 
-'rangements are being made for the program and hotel head- 
quarters, announcement of which will be made later. 





r Meeting of Electric Power Club. 
the annual meeting of the Electric Power Club will be held 


on November 8, 9 and 10 at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va. 





it does immediately after the statement of John J. Carty, 
chief engineer of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., that static disturbances, or electrical storm, must be 
overcome before long distance wireless communication is 
commercially practicable, the announcement aroused par- 
ticular interest and enthusiasm among wireless engineers. 

The wireless conversations between Arlington, Va., and 
the Hawaiian Islands, held for the first time on September 
29, will be possible at all times, according to Professor 
Pupin, as the result of his invention. “There is nothing 
now to prevent the transmission of messages by wireless 
telephone to every part of the globe,” Professor Pupin 
said. “We may talk to the Antipodes, or for that matter, 
send a message around the globe if we wish.” 

Although Professor Pupin declined to go into the details 
of his device, he said that it had been in successful opera- 
tion upon the present aerial antennae. 





Annual Convention of Missouri Telephone Association. 

The Missouri Telephone Association will hold its annual 
convention in Kansas City in the parlors of the Coates 
House on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 16 and 17. 
The entire parlor floor has been reserved for exhibit rooms 
and convention quarters. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

9 Why is it important that the accounting instructions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and those of the state 
commissions be carefully studied ? 

10. State the first four purposes of uniform accounting for 
public utilities. 

What 


arguments are advanced in support of the contention that tele- 


11. What is the fifth purpose of uniform accounting? 


phone companies should keep separate sets of accounts for each 
exchange ? ? 

12. What is essential in beginning the study of accounting? 

13. For accomplishing the first three purposes of account- 
ing, what books are necessary? 

14. 


of books? 


What is one of the first steps taken in opening a set 
What ledger accounts are opened? 

15. What are the next accounts necessary? 

16. If a telephone company sold some materials at a profit 


what would be the accounting procedure? 


CHAPTER II. 


17. Records, the Evidence of Honesty and Faithfulness of 


The Opening Entries (Continued). 


Management.—Reference was made, in Chapter I to a session 
of a telephone convention at which uniform accounting was 
discussed. The point mentioned by the telephone managers 
as most troublesome, at first, was this: They were unable 
to understand or appreciate the importance of keeping mate- 
rials and supplies upon the books in a separate account. Near 
the close of the discussion one who had not previously spoken, 
offered the following: 

“Evidence of honesty and faithfulness of management is 
becoming more and more necessary. The kinds of business 
that are individual, personal or private are becoming propor- 
tionately less and less. And as long as this changing of pro- 
portions continues, there will be an ever-increasing need of 
avoiding even the appearance of indifference or neglect, not to 
mention waste or greater evils.” 

It will be noted that of the purposes of accounting which 
have been mentioned, this is second. 

“What I mean, more particularly,” said he, “is this: Under 
date of February 1, 1914, the Interstate Ccusmerce Commis- 
sion issued a pamphlet of ‘Regulations to Govern the Destruc- 
tion Of Records.’ 


Every telephone manager should send to the ‘Division 


These instructions apply to telephone com- 
panies. 
of Carriers’ Accounts, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C.’ and get one of these pamphlets—for this 


reason, if for no other: 


“It will help him to appreciate the fact that he must be 
able to show exactly where every dollar comes from and the 
purpose for which it was received, as well as where every 
penny goes and why it is paid out. 

18. The Balance Sheet Tree —‘or my own convenience,” 
said this manager, “I drew a rough sketch of a trunk of a 
tree (Fig. 1). Around this tree I made a girdle or belt large 


enough to be labeled, ‘Balance Sheet Total.’ Of course there 




















Fig. 1. The Balance Sheet Tree. 


are two sets of figures which appear as totals—one on ea 
But in reality there is no ‘balanc:’ 
There fo: 


I showed but one place for a total, and that was the ma. 


side of the balance sheet. 
until both of the footings represent a single total. 


trunk of the tree. 
“From this one trunk (or total) trunk limbs were dra\ 


extending upward and outward, one limb for each acco ‘t 
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of these accounts, the tree required eleven trunk limbs. 
“Trunk roots were 


outward into the ground, 


for the 


October 16, 


1915 





that must be shown upon the 


‘Liabilities - side’ 


drawn, 
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also, 


‘Assets side’ of the Interstate 
Commission’s balance sheet. 


to represent the accounts required 19. 


of the commission’s balance sheet. 


extending downward and 





As there are eleven side. And, 
going of funds, etc. 


into a strange city 


from each such branch 


limb, 


I like to see a map, 






were sub-accounts for each of the several main accounts on that 
] 


iliustrate the individual transactions connected with the 


drew twigs 


The Idea of the Balance Sheet Tree—‘“Whenever I go 


first, so that I may 
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Jany 1. (Entry No. 1.) 


The Home Telephone Com > omega opens these books with the fol- 
sane assets and liabilit 


= z " Piant and equipment in service Jan’y 1, 1915. 
125. _ from subscribers and agents. 
135. — and supplies. 

Liabilities. 

160. Capital stock. 

170. Notes payable. 

175. — payable. 

195. Surplus. 


(Date) (Entry No. 2.) 


125. Due frum subscribers and agents. 
To 500. Exchange revenues. 
510. Toll revenues. 
520. Miscellaneous revenues. 
For revenues for month of Jan’y, 1915. 


(Date) (Entry No. 3.) 


115. Cash. 
To 125. Due from subscribers and agents. 
For collections of charges for Jany, 1915. 


(Date) (Entry No. 4.) 


500. Exchange revenues. 

510. Toll revenues. 

520. M laneous revenues. 
To 125. Due from subscribers and agents. 
For refunds on acct. of failures in service. 


(Date) (Entry No. 5.) 


. Repairs of wire plant. 
. Repairs of equipment. 
. Station removals and changes. 
. Other maint. expenses. 
. Operators’ w: 
= po seen — salaries. 
1 er general expenses. 
. Materials and supplies. 
. Central office equipment. 
. Station equipment. 
. Exchange lines. 
130. Accounts receivable. 
payments. 
180. Accrued liabilities not due. 
To 175. Accounts payable. 
For vouchers for month of Jan’ y, 1915. 


(Date) (Entry No. 6.) 
i75. oe ayable. 

Tol Cech. 

For one ad out Jany. 1 to Jany. 15 incl., as per check stubs. 
(Date) (Entry No. 7.) 


230. Station em. 
= ———* nes. 


Repairs of wire plant. 
610. P - 


irs of equipment. 
35. Materials and megs 
For material used from stoc during month of January, 1915. 
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2. The Cash-Journal Form of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 











There are eight of these, so there had to be eight trunk roots. 

“Then from each trunk root I extended as many branch 
roots as there are sub-accounts in the commission’s scheme 
of accounting; and from these branch roots, or sub-accounts, 





I drew tiny hair roots to illustrate the individual transactions. 





From the trunk limbs I drew as many branch limbs as there 





have an idea of the ‘the lay of the land,’ as we say. So, also, 
when I start into a thing like this uniform accounting, I like 
to be able to see the thing as a whole, first. 

“Then, when I take up any particular branch, I instinctively 


feel its true relationship to all the other parts. Just as when 


I am at the corner of State and Madison streets, in Chicago, 
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for instance, I can point, almost without thinking, toward any 
one of the railroad depots. Now, if I had not studied a map 
of Chicago, it would not have been possible for me to feel so 
confident concerning the directions of these various depots, 
for I do not get to that city often enough to gain such famili- 
arity through my own pgrsonal acquaintance with every street. 

“T obtained an idea of the city as a whole before going there 
at all. I also got an idea of this ‘Balance Sheet Tree,’ as I 
call it, before going into this uniform accounting. 

20. Understand the Purpose of the Voucher—‘“There are 
two other specific advantages which I gained from the picture 
of the ‘Balance Sheet tree.’ It enabled me to see more clearly: 
1. How the ‘first scratch of the pen’ concerning every incom- 
ing penny can be associated or connected in an orderly manner 
with the balance sheet; 2. How the receipt or voucher for 
every outgoing penny can also be associated or connected in 
an equally orderly manner with the same total—the balance 
sheet total. 

“It enabled me to see that ‘vouchers’ are the only things that 
can satisfactorily vouch for the accuracy, integrity or efficiency 
of business management. It made me see that a voucher is 
just as necessary for the protection of the manager concern- 
ing every penny of income, as for every penny of outgo. It 
made me see how the accounting scientists have provided 
means whereby a voucher, in writing, may be had and pre- 
served for every incoming penny as well as for every outgoing 
penny. 

“It made me see that one must so keep his accounts that 
every collection he makes—no matter how small—may be easily 
traced from the incoming voucher or record of its receipt to 


the balance sheet total; how, also, the balance sheet total may 
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be verified ‘to a penny’ by easily traceable lines, either to the 
outgoing or the incoming voucher file. 

21. Another Advantage of the Balance Sheet Tree—*“The 
second specific advantage which I gained from the ‘Balance 
Sheet tree’ was this: I am compelled to depend upon help 
for the keeping of the subscribers’ accounts of my company. 
So I made another tree showing the ‘Operating Revenue’ ac- 
counts as the roots and the ‘Operating Expense’ accounts as 
the limbs. I showed both trees to my help. I showed them, 
also, the close connection between these debits and credits and 
the ‘Income’ account, as it is required to be kept under the 
instructions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“These two pictures greatly aided me in impressing up- 
on my help the important fact that, unless I could rely upon 
them for accuracy and punctuality in the keeping of the sub- 
scribers’ ledger accounts. For instance, it would not be pos- 
sible for our company to be either reliable or punctual in the 
making of its reports to the commission. 

“The tree pictures enabled me to show the linemen and 
construction men, also, that, unless I could rely upon them to 
make out their work reports and material reports accurately 
and punctually, our company’s report to the government would 
be unreliable.” 

22. The Cash-Journal.—Fastened to the back cover of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pamphlet which prescribes 
rules for telephone companies “having average -annual operat- 
ing revenues exceeding $10,000, but not more than $50,000,” 
is a sample for a “Cash-Journal,” with illustrations as to how 
a set of books should be opened. It will well repay every 
telephone manager to study carefully every point covered by 
that form. (Fig. 2). (To be continued.) 


A Gigantic Battle 


The Central Union Matter—Interesting Side Lights 


By J. C. 


The average man is pessimistic about his own business. 
Did you ever notice it? Ask any man how business is and he 
will tell you it is really satisfactory. Yet, if you pursue the 
matter further, you will find that he has some nameless dread 
of the future. 

It does not matter what the occupation is, that particular 
activity is marked for slaughter by the changing order of 
economics. Yet year in and year out, the business grows 
stronger. It pays dividends regularly and has no debts which 
cannot be paid. 

The expected slaughter seems to be just as far away in 
1915 as in 1905. The things which we expected did not take 
place—and they never do, for that matter. 

In the telephone business, several dates have been set for 
the death of the Independent telephone interests, but each year 
finds the date set forward. We have plenty of proof that the 
gift of prophecy expired when the last prophet went upward 
in the chariot of fire. 


Just to show Independent telephone men that their troubles, 
if not imaginary, are greatly less than those of their ancient 
competitor, the case of the Central Union Telephone Co., a 
Bell licensee, will be discussed. It would be a pity if every 
telephone man were denied the privilege of reading the story 


Kelsey 


of this ill-fated telephone company, which now occupies the 
attention of the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. operates in three great 
states—Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Early in 1914, this com- 
pany with liabilities of $41,900,000, was placed in the hands 
of receivers at the behest of a group of its minority stockhold- 
ers. It reminds us of early times when a small Independent 
telephone failure was announced from all the financial house- 
tops in America. 


Anyway, the growling and complaining of the Central Union 
stockholders began in the early part of the century. Tie 
record reveals that one of the very earnest kickers was a man 
named Ernest Kimball. Mr. Kimball, as a result of his ob- 
jections, was placed upon the board of directors. The corré- 
spondence presented in the court shows that Mr. Kimball had 
to keep silent thereafter because he agreed to every action 
of the majority. 

A Nebraska man had $600 of the original stock and it ws 
scaled to $300, then to $150. He complainingly said that «0 
dividends, additions or perquisites had ever been received ‘1 
spite of the wealthy and aristocratic company he had been in 

Amid all these complaints, the record shows something wh:ch 
has a bearing upon the opening paragraph of this article: (7 














October 16, 1915. 


one of the letters to an angry and impatient stockholder, the 
announcement was made that the Independents were losing 
strength and could not live—that the said stockholder should 
wait until the Independent died and the Bell company could 
come into its own. 

This letter was written in 1905—just ten years ago—and 
neither that weary stockholder, nor any one else, can see at the 
present time, the least decline in the dying invalid of 1905. Is 
there any reason to think that the Independents, with the ac- 
cumulated experience between 1905 and 1915 are going to be 
weaker in 1915 and 1925? 


Did you ever realize the conditions in these three states ? 
Did you, or your friends, ever have the notion that the Bell 
interests controlled the situation? If you or they have had 
any such belief, study the following figures: 

The Bell interests have 285,000 telephones; the Independents 
connecting with them have 653,000 telephones. The Independ- 
ents which do not connect with them at all, have 281,000 tele- 
phones. This does not include the Cuyahoga district at Cleve- 
land, which is really countable. 

Here you have a Bell company with 285,000 stations, sur- 
rounded by Independent companies having practically 1,000,000 
stations. Do you wonder one gets out of patience at the con- 
stant cry that the Bell company controls everything in sight? 


The Central Union Telephone Co. has made some Independ- 
ent telephone investments: It has made investment in eighteen 
companies in Illinois—eleven companies in bonds only and stock 
in seven, but it controls only four. 

Indiana shows fourteen companies, with stock interest in 
thirteen and bond interest in one. It controls seven com- 
panies of average strength and one somewhat above the aver- 
age. 

Ohio reveals 28 companies with stock interest. Strange to 
say, only one Ohio company shows a bond investment. Only 
fourteen of these companies are controlled through ownership 
of a majority of the stock. 

All in all, the investment averages nearly $2,500,000. 


Now comes the fateful part of the story and also a thought 
of the hopelessness of buying Independent telephone proper- 
ties. . 

The investment money in Independent properties costs the 
Central Union Telephone Co. close to $130,000 per year. The 
income to the Bell licensee is close to $85,000 or a loss of 
$45,000 per year. 

On top of this loss of $45,000, is a charge of 4% per cent. 
on the gross earnings of the interest companies or $22,000, 
making a total of $67,000 annual loss. Can you see anything 
to be gained by investing $2,500,000 at an annual loss of 
$67,000? 

I have always insisted that profit is the answer to every 
transaction. Accordingly, the Bell attempt to stifle competition 
by purchase is an economic wrong, if not a legal and moral 
wrong. 


It transpires from the record that the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. did try to have its Independent companies exempted 
from the 4% per cent. gross earning tax. One company in 
lilinois, six in Indiana, and practically all of the Ohio com- 
panies were exempted. 

Some failed to qualify for exemption for, after allowing 
for the 4%4 per cent. tax, the investment actually yielded 6 
per cent. It surely teaches the world that the purchase of 
Independent telephone properties by Bell companies is the 
height of economic folly. 


The records shows, in addition to the early death of Inde- 
Pendents telephony in 1905, that the Bell interests had arrived 
at a fine scheme to kill the Independent telephone manufac- 
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turer. 


This was long before the Bell factory condescended 
to place its sacred goods at the disposal of the Independents. 
“By holding Bell instruments on a proper basis of license, 
we can injure the Independent manufacturer of telephones 
more than in any other way.” 
Now we know that since the entry of the Bell factory— 
apparently the plan of license never reached the proper stage 


—every Bell employe has been a salesman. We did not know 
that they had the idea of ruining Independent telephone 
manufacturers back in 1905. 





Another important thing was discovered: An attempt had 
been made in Mansfield, Ohio, to accomplish something by 
a cut in rates. It was discovered “that a cut in rates avails 
nothing”—an experience of value to every man in the world 
who does not maintain a price. 

This was further revealed by a cut in rates from Indian- 
apolis to Dayton in which the 45-cent rate was cut to 30 
cents, while the Independents kept right on charging 45 cents. 
The Bell interests, after failing to secure an increase of busi- 
ness at 30 cents, restored the old rate. 

In casting about for virtues, it is not hard to find that 
rate-cutting has not been confined exclusively to Independ- 
ents. 








The record of this case should be read by every telephone 
man. In its archives are names of men familiar to all. 

One letter, “Can the Ohio Man be Trusted,” refers to a 
once famous Independent who has left no sweet reflections 
for his associates. In the midst of ringing resolutions 
against the Octopus, this Independent man was gathering up 
the reins of Indiana’s telephone toll lines for the sole pur- 
pose of delivery. Yet at the critical moment, another ele- 
ment appeared—and the delivery is still on the anxious seat. 

The one bright spot in the whole story of the years is the 
great vitality of the telephone business. It seems impossible 
that a growing business could survive throughout so much 
mauling, manipulation and man-handling. 


Would it not be nice to have this privilege? Suppose you 
owed a manufacturer, the debt is reasonably old and you 
could do this: 


Treasurer A. T. & T. Co., 
P. O. Drawer No. 2, 
Boston, Mass. 

Up to the first day of October, we are indebied to the West- 
ern Electric Co. in the sum of $312,363.06. I desire to keep 
the Western Electric paid up and therefore will be obliged if 
you will send check for the amount, etc. 


Or suppose you needed the money for something else: 


Assistant Treas. A. T. & T. Co., 
15 Dey St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Will you please see that $200,000 is sent to X, treasurer of 
this company, so as to be here by May 1 and charge same to 
our 1911 allowance? 


The record shows that the money was poured into the ill- 
fated territory in no small amount. In 1908, 1910-1912, the 
various checks sent out ranged as follows: 


1908 1910 1912 
$300,000 $233,000 $ 100,000 
20,000 151,000 50,000 
604,000 201,000 175,000 
33,000 186,000 75,000 
200,000 200,000 1,575,000 
100,000 108,000 3,675,000 
200,000 125,000 87,000 
190,000 320,000 75,000 
185,000 175,000 1,050,000 
pebsebaeeies 263,000 100,000 
Ste 75,000 200,000 
mainey 87,000 aria 


The money invested in additions to property is usually ex- 
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pected to cause a gain in gross receipts of at least 25 per cent. 
and naturally some net gain. Yet in 1913, the net income of 
Central Union Telephone Co. was but $9,396, or .32 of 1 per 
cent. of $35,391,968 of the company’s liabilities. 


The purpose of this story is illustrative rather than spite- 
ful. It is to show what has happened in three of the greatest 
states in the Union, base@ especially upon the prediction of 
a Bell official that Independent telephony of 1905 was dying 
and would soon be dead. 

Ten years have passed, and no apparent relief has ever come 
to the afflicted company. Instead, liabilities have mounted 
higher and higher until men’s minds have lost the power of 
analyzing the vastness of the disaster. 

During all these years, the Independents have gone about 
their business, forgetting promoters, patching the holes they 
caused, conscious of their shortcomings, and sweetened and 
strengthened by age. The Bell company itself has proved 
to be the dying invalid. 

It is not with the intention of spite to reveal these figures, 
letters, etc. There was a time when it gave complete enjoy- 
ment to show forth the failures of our enemy. That was 
a time when they seemed bent upon the destruction of our 
business, secure in the foolish belief that mere preponderance 
of money would accomplish their purposes. 

Today, it is plain that the Bell interests do not care to sink 
as long as their enemy at the prow goes down also. There is 
a tendency to listen to experience, to heed economic laws, and 
be guided by results rather than by opinions. 


It is not amiss to call attention to the folly of having an 
unrestricted supply of money. An unrestricted supply of 
money will naturally cause extravagance—a lack of interest 
in results because results are not called for. 

An unrestricted supply of money caused investments to be 
made which did not bring a profit. It causes unnecessary re- 
construction, and generally unnecessary construction of a 
class beyond the needs of the situation. It causes an environ- 
ment about the employes which does not lead to thrift even 
in their own lives. 


It is safe to say that comparative poverty has been the great- 


est asset of Independent telephony. 

The great question is whether the lesson of rate-cutting will 
be heeded. With the failure to ruin Independent manufacturers 
carry any lesson to the interested ones? 

Will the purchase of unremunerative property go on when it 
is now known that interest must be earned and paid? Will 
the great rank and file of this great organization realize that 
the success of the Bell company depends absolutely upon profit ? 

Nowhere in its charter is an allusion to the rescue of the 
tomb of Christ or a search for the Holy Grail. 

The telephone business—no matter in whose hands it may be 
—has to follow the rules of industry or perish. It cannot 
attack windmills, nor can it set its throne at the edge of the 
commercial sea and defy the tide. 

I am sick and tired of the telephone business being classed 
as an industrial pharisee, thanking God it is not like any other 
business. Let every man in it, from $2,000 a week down to six 
dollars, try to realize that corporate life does not differ from 
the life of the individual. 

Individuals are taught rainy day theories, thrift, morality, 
economy and common sense. Why not apply it to corporate 
industry, and not stop because that industry happens to have 
elephantiasis ? 


Whatever the losses in the Middle States, they will not be 
wasted if the lessons can only go home to the men who have 
been responsible for them. Possibly no man would have done 
differently but that is not a question. 
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Now that results are plain, will they not affect the future? 
We cannot live for today; every man and corporation must go 
beyond his nose. He must peer into the future. With the past 
in mind, will the future be benefited? 

MORAL: Experience does not always teach. 

Commercial Staff Celebrates Passing of 2,000 Mark. 

Members of the Zanesville commercial staff of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., headed by Manager J. B. Rhodes, 
marked the passing of the 2,000 mark in new subscribers 
secured since June 12, on Friday, October 8, with an in- 
spection trip to the headquarters of the Ohio State com- 
pany at Columbus. There they were the guests of Genera! 
Commercial Superintendent Rollo R. Stevens at a luncheon 
at the Hartman Hotel, followed by a theater party. 

The list of speakers at the dinner included President 
S. G. McMeen, of Columbus; Comptroller LeRoy Parker, of 
Columbus; General Commercial Superintendent Stevens; 
Manager J. B. Rhodes and others. 

Announcement was made at the luncheon of the adoption 
of a new campaign plan for securing 1,000 new subscribers 
within sixty days, which will be placed in effect at once. 

It was also stated that improvements to the Zanesville 
plant in the way of additional cable and switchboard facil- 
itics, arranged for several months ago, would be opened 
to the public this week. These improvements include the 
cutting over of a new cable in the Terrace district, which 
will provide service for several hundred new subscribers, 
in a section where the Ohio State company’s present 
cables are entirely filled. 

Manager Rhodes attributed the remarkable gain made 
by the Ohio State Telephone Co. in Zanesville to the ex- 
cellence of the automatic telephone and to the loyalty of 
the public to locally-owned utilities. 

Among those who attended the luncheon were F. L. 
McKinney, Major C. Brown, Andrew Haughran, C. P. 
Leslie, C. S. Baldwin, Leo Hollingsworth, W. B. Heenan, 
L. William Knoedler and H. R. Moorehead, of Zanesville. 
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Explaining Rate Increase in Newspaper Advertisement. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Logansport, Ind., around 
which a storm has been centered, ever since the public 
utilities commission granted it an increase in rates and 
ordered improvements in the service, has gone to the pub- 
lic with its fight. In a half page advertisement the tele- 
phone service in 1901 and today is compared. The increase 
in rates is explained, the company’s need of it and its right 
to it. 

The “then and now” feature of the advertisement com- 
pares the 700 telephones of 1901 with the 3,500 of 1915, the 
local battery and the common return, with the common 
battery and the full metallic return, which eliminates cross 
talk. 

The fact that the company officers had had to obtain loans 
on personal security, the company’s no longer being accept- 
able, in order to make the necessary repairs and improve- 
ments for a growing service, was cited as a reason for 
the company’s need of an increase. Its right to it wa: 
based on the need, and on the fact that the commission 
had power to grant increases when it had been determined 
that they were justified. 

“We believe that the majority of our patrons are willin; 
to pay a fair rate for telephone service and allow us a fai: 
return on our investment. We are entitled to nothin 


9 


more,” the company states. 











Pennsylvania Operators May Only Work Six Days a Wee! 

A ruling to the effect that women telephone and tele- 
graph operators may only work six days in any one we 
has been issued to the department of labor and industr 
by Attorney-General Brown of Pennsylvania. 
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“Telephony's Home Study 





A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Writien by Jay G. Mitchell 


Course for Telephone Men 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

195. What elements of an alternating current circuit con- 
trol the strength of the current in that circuit? 

196. What is the difference between the value of the sines 
of 45 degrees and 135 degrees as indicated by Fig. 82? 

197. What is the phase difference between two curves gen- 
erated by two radii at right angles with each other? 

198. 
less than the sum of the two components ? 


199. Read from Fig. 84, the phase difference between the 


Why is the resultant voltage represented by Fig. 83 


90-volt curve and the resultant or 184.9-volt curve. 

200. What is the value of the resultant voltage at the point 
corresponding to 270 degrees on the 110-volt curve? Is it posi- 
tive or negative? 

201. Why does insulation break down under alternating 


current more easily than under direct current? 


CHAPTER XI. The Common Battery Line Circuit. 


202. Some essentials of the common battery line circuit— 
The common battery line circuit possesses the same charac- 
teristics and qualities as are found in its predecessor, the 
magneto line circuit. In addition to the requirements of the 
magneto line circuit, it is necessary to provide for an additional 
very essential quality in designing the common battery circuit. 
In the discussion of the common battery telephone instrument 
it was shown that the current supply for the operation of the 
transmitter was drawn from the central office over the two 
sides of the line circuit. It is, of course, desirable in all tele- 
phone circuits to keep the resistance of the wires at as low a 
value as possible. 

Low resistance in the line means improved transmission. In 
the common battery circuit this is doubly essential for the 
reason that it is necessary to deliver as much as possible of 
the energy sent out over the line from the central office bat- 
tery, to the transmitter. There must be as small a loss as it 
is possible to obtain in the line wire itself. For this reason 
it is customary for the engineers in charge of common battery 
plants to specify a maximum ohmic resistance for all sub- 
scribers’ circuits. 

The amount of current supplied to the transmitters must at 
For this 


reason it is customary to install common battery telephone 


all times be kept above a certain well defined limit. 


instruments with their own local batteries whenever the line is 
extra long or of extra high resistance for any reason. 

203. Purpose of reactance coils—Just as it was necessary 
to ilter out the voice currents from the composite currents on 
the line at the instrument, so is it necessary to filter them out 
The telephonic 
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again from the line current in the exchange. 


voice carrying currents must be sent on to the distant station. 
The direct current for the transmitter must be confined in its 
own outgoing and returning paths to the central common bat- 
tery. 

In Fig. 85 is shown the theory of one of the most common 
and typical forms of central office battery feed cord circuits 
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Fig. 85. Typical Form of Common Battery Feed. 


designed to accomplish this purpose. The two coils, A and B, 
at each end of the exchange cord circuit are impedance, or 
more correctly speaking, reactance coils. They will, of course, 
permit the passage of direct current to the subscriber’s tele- 
phone as shown by the solid arrows. 

204. Relation of reactance coils and condensers.—The alter- 
nating high frequency telephonic voice currents are confined 
by the reactance coils to their proper path to the distant sta- 
tion through the two condensers, which will offer compara- 
tively little opposition to them. It is worthy of some study 
to determine the exact function of these condensers in the 
central office connecting circuit. In order to analyze this ele- 
We 


can then proceed to derive from the supposed conditions some 


ment of the circuit, let us take a concrete illustration. 


actual results. 

If the line connected to the right hand end of the connect- 
ing circuit is of low resistance while the line connected to the 
left hand end is of high resistance, the condition will be in 
exact accordance with the possibilities of any telephone ex- 
change system. In fact, the remarkable ability of the modern 
telephone instrument to afford approximately the same grade 
of satisfactory service over subscribers’ lines varying from a 
few feet in length to many miles, is one of the noteworthy 
developments in electrical engineering. It is safe to say that 
there is no other device known that is so uniformly satisfactory 
under conditions so diverse. 

205. 


with condensers——Let us suppose then, that the right hand cir- 


Determining current in circuit without condensers and 


cuit has a line resistance of 50 ohms and that the left hand 
circuit has a resistance of 800 ohms. An allowable and rea- 
sonable resistance for the windings of the battery feed react- 
ances would be 100 ohms each. The transmitter circuits in 
the telephone instruments would very likely measure about 125 


ohms each. 
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Taking these values we can readily, by an application of 
Ohm’s law, determine the relative amounts of current received 
by the two telephone circuits when the condensers in the cen- 
tral office connecting circuit are eliminated. These results 
may then be compared with results obtained when they are re- 
tained as shown in Fig. 85. It should be borne in mind, of 
course, that it is by all mgans desirable to furnish as nearly 
as may be, the same strength of battery current to all telephone 
stations in the same office or system. This is because the trans- 
mission from telephones will be much more nearly uniform if 
each has the same supply of current to operate the transmitter. 
Assuming then that the condensers as shown in Fig. 85 have 
been eliminated from the circuit and the circuit connected 
straight through, the strength of current to each station would 
be computed as follows: 

206. 
—Since the condensers have been removed, it will be necessary 


Joint resistance of the circuits having impedance coils. 


to consider the two reactance coils from the same side of the 
central battery as being in parallel and both connected from 
one side of the battery to one side of the connecting circuit. 
The resistance of the winding of each coil has been assumed to 
be 100 ohms. 
therefore one-half of the resistance of each individual coil, or 


The joint resistance of two coils in parallel is 
50 ohms. After passing through the two impedance coils on 
each side of the battery the current would flow out to the two 
telephone circuits, the one having the lower resistance taking 
much more of the total battery current than the one of high 
resistance. 

In the circuit in its entirety from the outer terminals of the 
reactance coils, there would be one loop including the line, 800 
ohms, and the transmitter circuit, 125 ohms—a total of 925 
ohms. There would be another loop in parallel with this first 
one consisting of the shorter line, 50 ohms, and its transmitter 
circuit, 125 ohms—a total of 175 ohms. The joint resistance 
of these two loops in parallel is, of course, equal to their prod- 
uct divided by their sum, or 147.16 ohms. 

Viewing the circuit then, as one composite path into which 
the battery is sending a current, we should have a joint re- 
sistance of the two sets of coils, 50 ohms on each side of bat- 
tery, 100 ohms, plus the two telephone loops in parallel, 147.16 
ohms, or a total resistance across the battery terminals of 
247.16 ohms. 
we should have a current strength, according to Ohm’s law, 
of 50 divided by 247.16 or 0.202 ampere. We know that this 
current (0.202 ampere) must be divided between the two tele- 


Supposing that the battery voltage to be 50, 


phone circuits, the one of lower resistance taking the greater 
share and the one of higher resistance taking the less. 

One circuit measures 925 ohms and the other measures 175 
ohms. Suppose that we consider that the total current in am- 
peres is divided into 1,100 equal parts. It is clear that the cir- 
cuit having a resistance of 175 ohms will take 925 parts out 
of the 1,100 and that the circuit measuring 925 ohms will only 
receive 175 of the 1,100. 

207. Division of the current between the two circuits — 
The correct way to state this fact is to say that the current 
divides between two circuits in parallel, in inverse proportion 
to their resistance. On this basis the assumed conditions would 


provide a battery feed of only 0.0322 ampere for the line of 800 


ohms resistance. The short line of 50 ohms resistance will re- 
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ceive, on the other hand, the much stronger battery feed cur- 
rent of 0.169 ampere. 

208. 
densers should be retained in the circuit as shown in Fig. 85, 
Each telephone 


Resistance of circuits with condensers.—In case the con- 


the conditions would be somewhat different. 
line would then be supplied with battery strictly in accordance 
with its resistance values, neglecting for the moment the entire 
question of leakage. The resistance in the battery feed circuit 
to the short line of 50 ohms resistance would amount to 50 
ohms for the line plus 200 ohms for the reactance coils, plus 
125 ohms for the telephone transmitter circuit. This total of 
375 ohms at a battery voltage of 50 would give, according to 
Ohm’s law, a current of 0.133 ampere. The long circuit with a 
resistance of 800 ohms would draw its battery supply through a 
Line 800, 
The 
current in this line for the transmitter supply would be, accord- 
ing to Ohm’s law, 50 divided by 1,125 or 0.044 ampere. These 


results are shown clearly in the following table: 


resistance of 1,125 ohms, composed of the following: 
transmitter 125, and reactance coils 200—a total of 1,125. 


With condensers Without cordensers 
800-ohm line 


50-ohm line 


0.044 ampere 0.0322 ampere 


0.133 ampere 
(To be Continued.) 


0.169 ampere 





Results of Advertising Campaign of San Diego Company. 

The advertising campaign which the San Diego Home Tele- 
phone Co., of San Diego, Cal., inaugurated a few months ago 
in the local newspapers, has produced results, according to 
President Chas. E. Sumner. He says: 

“I am greatly encouraged with the remarkable results of 
our publicity campaign in bringing new subscribers into ‘Home 
Phone’ ranks. I don’t pretend to deny that when I was 
elected president of the company, last April, prospects for 
‘Home Phone’ were anything but bright, for it was losing 
ground rapidly. In April we had 56 new installations and 129 
take-outs. I immediately began my profit-sharing, better-serv- 
ice campaign, soon carrying my message of better things to 
the public through the columns of the local newspapers. The 
tide of public sentiment soon turned in favor of the ‘Home 
Phone’. Since April the installations have been constantly 
increasing while the number of telephones ordered taken out 
is showing a very great decrease. 

It is interesting to note how the increase followed the adver- 
tising campaign. The first display advertising was done in 
June, and the number of installations jumped to 76; in July 
they mounted to 120; and August showed a total of 122. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of September 200 were installed. 

This shows that intelligent, consistent advertising pays, if 
one has something worth while to sell, and backs up his tall 
by delivering the goods. 


We knew that it was a good thing and we knew that ‘Home 
Phone’ had to offer the people of San Diego much whic! 
no other telephone corporation could or would offer. But th: 
people did not know that. Thanks to our live publicity cam- 
paign, they know it now; and that it has borne fruit is evi- 
denced by the people’s appreciation and the way in which the 
are flocking to our standards. ‘Home Phone’ is rapidly get- 
ting back to its original favorable position, and I predict thai 
it will not be long before the majority of the residents of San 
Diego will be ‘Home Phone’ users. The success of my firm 
six months’ work has exceeded my fondest expectations, and 
augurs well for the future.” 

A number of the advertisements used in the campaign of tie 
San Diego Home company were reproduced in TELEPHONY «i 
October 2. 

















Dominion of Canada Railway Commission Orders 


Physical Connection of Telephone Companies in Canada 


Bell to Connect with Municipal or Independent 


Systems for Long Distance Service—Abstracts of Dissenting Opinion—Independents to 
Appeal to Supreme Court on Question of Compensation 


There was recently widely published a distorted report of 
the recent judgment by the Dominion of Canada Railway Com- 
mission, which left an impression that its decision was wholly 
unfavorable to the Independents. A perusal of the judgment, 
and of the order based upon it, and also of the chief commis- 
sioner’s dissenting judgment, shows that the case is very much 
the reverse. The Independents have been carrying on a legal 
contest with the Bell company for five years, and are now 
in a much more favorable position than ever before. 

In the first place, it has been unanimously decided by the 
railway commission that “the Bell company shall, on the ap- 
plication of a municipal corporation, Independent telephone 
company or system, connect its long distance telephone sys- 
tem, or lines, with the system or lines of any such municipal 
corporation, Independent telephone company or system, un- 
less otherwise ordered.” 

The judgment further declares that the board is not “con- 
cerned with the question, whether the company applying for 
connection is or is not in competition with the Bell. There 
is nothing said in the statutes about competition between com- 
panies.” 

It is, therefore, settled that the Bell must connect with all 
companies, competing or non-competing. This means that the 
Independents have won, by the unanimous judgment of the 
commission, on the two great outstanding questions at issue, 
viz: That the Bell company must give long distance connec- 
tions to every company or system asking it, and that the Bell 
company cannot discriminate between companies or systems. 

Now, oddly enough, a majority of the board decided on the 
question of compensation thus: 

“In the case of competing companies or systems, on’ each 
long distance communication originating upon the lines of an 
Independent company or system connecting hereunder and 
transmitted over the lines of the Bell company, the Independ- 
ent company or system shall be liable for and shall pay to 
the Bell company the latter’s regular long distance charge, 

. a surcharge of ten cents on all communications in- 
worden each way, of which surcharge the Bell company 
shall receive seven cents and the Independent company, or sys- 
tem, three cents. 

ach of the applicants so connected shall pay the Bell com- 
pany the following annual charges: The sum of $100, so 
long as such company has not more than 250 subscribers; the 
sun of $200 so long as such company has over 250 and not 
more than 600 subscribers; the sum of $300 as long as such 
company has more than 600 subscribers.” 

“he commission declined to hear argument on this question 
of compensation revealed in the two preceding paragraphs, 
bu: Chief Commissioner Drayton dissents, of which the fol- 
lo. ing is quoted from his dissenting judgment: 


DissENTING OPINION OF THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 


very much regret to be unable to agree with my learned 
colleagues, With the greatest deference I am of 
op lion that damage to the business of the Bell Telephone Co. 
oi Canada, resulting from the more advantageous service that 
the Independents can offer after the connection is made, is not 
a question that this board is concerned with. 


\s I read the section of the act dealing particularly with - 


the question the compensation which the board deems just 


and expedient, and may order and direct, is compensation for 
vad actual use, connection or communication for the actual 
acility supplied and for its subsequent use and cannot be 
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‘ of those interested in the former. 


construed so as to include compensation for loss in business 
which the Bell telephone company may experience as a re- 
sult of the operation of the Independent companies, after the 
subscribers of such companies may have the benefit of long 
distance connection. The possible loss of the Bell telephone 
company is the same in character as that suffered by the rail- 
way company first on the ground and enjoying the business 
of any particular industrial area, and which under the appro- 
priate section of the act as to interchange tracks and inter- 
switching practice, finds that business in part, at least, taken 
from it. 

The remarks of the late learned Chief Commissioner Justice 
Killane, in his judgment in <he London Interswitching case, 
I think are applicable. He says: 


PRINCIPLES IN AN INTERSWITCHING CASE. 


‘With the progress of inventions, new enterprises are con- 
tinually supplanting or injuring old ones, to the ruin or loss 
Railways have not only 
directly affected in this way former methods of transporta- 
tion, but they have also been instrumental in building up par- 
ticular localities or enterprises at the expense of others. When 
the legislature authorizes the construction of new lines of 
railway in competition with those already existing, this is not 
done with a view to benefit the promoters of a new line or 
to ignore those interested in the old ones, but solely for the 
public good. 

‘The provisions of the railway act which requires railway 
companies thus to interchange traffic at connecting points are 
introduced, not for the purpose of benefiting one railway com- 
pany at the expense of another, but solely in the interest of 
the public. The law cannot recognize anything in the nature 
of a goodwill of the business of either railway company thus 
affected, for which another should give compensation. 

‘In my opinion, the division between railway companies of 
the joint rates for traffic thus interchanged should be made 
upon the reasonable principle of giving reasonable compensa- 
tion for the services and facilities furnished by the respective 
companies in respect of the particular traffic thus interchanged 
and not by reference to the magnitude of the business of one 
company or the other, of particular points or the respective 
advantages which each can offer to the other or a comparison 
of the loss which one is likely to sustain with the gain likely 
to accrue to the other from the giving of the facilities which 
the law required.’ 


- It must be borne in mind that the general scheme 
of the act insofar as the question considered in the above judg- 
ment would apply to telephone companies, being bound by the 
provision of the section considered of the London case. The 
Bell telephone company would appear bound to afford the sub- 
scribers of the Independents, just as much as members of the 
general public that may seek to go into a long distance sta- 
tion that the Bell company at its own expense provides, 
all reasonable and proper facilities for the forwarding of tele- 
phone messages—a service which must be performed without 
discrimination or preference. 

ae I am unable to read the somewhat extended clauses 
of Section 228, as creating a new and novel law of compensa- 
tion covering the business losses suffered by one public service 
corporation as the result of competition with another public 
service corporation. 

It must also be borne in mind that the losses which may 
accrue to the Bell are not in connection with long distance 
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business (the effect of connections, generally speaking, tends 
to increase it) but result from the loss of local subscribers and 
their annual rents.” 

With the principles for which the Independents have long 
contended so sympathetically voiced by the chief commissioner 
and emphasized by precedent by the same board, the Inde- 
pendents have decided to ask for leave to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada on the question of compensation, and 
no time will be lost in carrying it forward. 

New Traffic Department of Federal T. & T. Co. 

A new department known as the “Traffic Department” 
was recently created by the Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., with H. M. Dixon as traffic 
manager. This department will report direct to the presi- 
dent, B. G. Hubbell. The work involved will cover both 
traffic engineering and traffic management. The depart- 
ment will be responsible to the organization for determin- 
ing the class of service given and the things necessary to 
be done to improve the service if it is not strictly commer- 
cial. 

It will make recommendations to. the engineering depart- 
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ment for changes in circuits and additions thereto to in- 
crease the capacity; to the operating department as to im- 
provement in operating methods and plant conditions, to 
improve transmission and speed up service and to the com- 
mercial department in showing where unused capacity for 
long distance business is available. 

It will stand between the commercial department and the 
plant and engineering department and be of assistance to 
each of those departments. It will, in the future, be in 
charge of contractual relations between the connecting 
companies of the Federal system. 

For the time being the duties of this department will 
be confined to long distance service. Ultimately its duties 
will be broadened to exchange service as well as long 
distance service. 

Mr. Dixon will relinquish his duties as far as they relate 
to the Buffalo plant, and the title of “Plant Superintendent” 
will be abolished. Mr. Talbot will assume the duties of 
Mr. Dixon in Buffalo in addition to his other duties, with 
the title of “Superintendent of Buffalo Division.” Mr. 
Dixon will continue his duties in the district outside of 
Buffalo, as heretofore. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Commission to Make Telephone Investigation in California. 
An investigation of the telephone situation throughout Cali- 
fornia with particular reference to rates, will be started by 
the California Railroad Commission, October 25. The first 
step will be the hearing at San Francisco, by Commissioners 
Thelen and Gordon, of the complaint of the city and county 
of San Francisco against the rates of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the application of that company for an 
examination into its rates, tolls, rentals, charges, rules and reg- 
ulations, and the making of such changes as the commission 
deems necessary to return a fair interest on the company’s 
investment. Following the San Francisco hearing there will be 
supplemental hearings in other cities of the state. 

The hearings in the two largest cities of the state will be 
simplified by the fact that the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., only a few months ago, completed inventories of its opera- 
tive property within the limits of these municipalities. In 
its application to the commission for a resetting of rates, 
the Pacific company states that, as it reaches practically 
every locality in the state, the fixing of compensation for 
service should be based on a valuation of the system as a 
whole, not on each exchange as an entity. 





California Law on Train Dispatching Modified. 

The California Railroad Commission has issued an order 
authorizing the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Western 
Pacific, the Northwestern Pacific and the McCloud River rail- 
road companies to deviate from the provisions of chapter 494 
of the laws of 1915 in certain specified cases and classes of 
cases. 

The law mentioned forbade the delivery or transmission of 
train orders by the trainmen themselves. The effect of it 
was to compel the railroad companies to have telegraph oper- 
ators at all stations. The custom of conductors, brakemen, 


engineers or firemen receiving or sending orders or reports on 
the movement of trains by telephone at small stations, was 
prohibited. 

The commission held public hearings in San Francisco, on 
September 3, 4, 10, 13 and 14, at which the views of the rail- 
roads and the brotherhoods of train employes were fully pre- 


sented. The railroads presented evidence to show that since 
the advent of telephone train dispatching in California there 
has not been a single accident resulting from such methods. 

The position of the brotherhoods was that the telephone 
should not be used to place added burdens, or added responsi- 
bilities upon the engineers or trainmen, except in cases of 
emergency. The brotherhoods and all the railroads except 
the Southern Pacific company reached an agreement as to ex- 
ceptions to the law. They agreed that it should not apply to 
electric railroads, nor prevent the calling up and receipt of 
orders, nor in case of accident, nor on passenger or mixed 
trains after a delay of twenty minutes, and on all other trains 
after a delay of 40 minutes. 

The commission in its order authorizes these exceptions, 
except that it makes the delay-time fifteen minutes. The com- 
mission provided further that the crews of work trains may 
report by telephone for orders not exceeding three times a 
day. 

In separate orders the commission authorized the San Diego 
& South Eastern Railway Co. to permit its trainmen to receive 
and forward train orders by telephone. Only 5.8 miles of this 
line are operated by steam. 

The Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway was also, by a 
separate order, authorized to permit its trainmen to receive 
and deliver orders for train movements by telephone. This 
line is an electric line. 

The Mount Tamalpais & Muir Woods Railway was also 
excepted from the provisions of chapter 494 by the commis- 
sion. 





Failure of Company to Transmit Call to Fire Department. 

Is a telephone company responsible for fire damage 
which results through delay in transmitting a call over its 
lines to the fire department? This question was recently 
submitted to the Iowa supreme court in the case of the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., appellant, vs. th« 
Iowa Telephone Co., appealed from Scott county. 

It is charged that the telephone company took mor: 
than half an hour to transmit a call to the fire departmen' 
in Davenport, and that by the time the firemen arrived, at 
automobile and part of a barn had been destroyed. 











October 16, 1915. 


The automobile cwner collected $2,700 fire insurance 
from the Providence Washington company, on a policy 
held on the burned property. The insurance company is 
now seeking to recover the amount from the telephone 
company. 





Rate Schedule Authorized for Corona, Cal. 

The California Railroad Commission recently issued an 
order fixing the rates to be charged by the Corona Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Corona Union Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Corona, as follows: 

Business service, single line, $2.50 a month; two-party 
line, $2.25 a month; four-party line, $2 a month; eight- 
party line, $1.75 a month. 

Residence service, party line, $2 a month, ranging to 
$1.25 a month for eight-party lines; 25 cents extra to be 
charged for desk telephones or portable telephones. 

These rates are to apply within a radius of three miles 
of the Corona telephone exchange, and past that distance 
a slight addition is allowed. 





High Tension Lines ‘Must Not Interfere with Telephone. 

Electric companies in the state of Iowa seeking to secure 
franchises for the construction of high tension power lines 
across the country and along the public highways, must con- 
struct them so as not to interfere with existing telephone lines. 
This is the ruling of the lowa Railway Commission in the case 
of the Sumner Light & Power Co. This company petitioned 
for a franchise to construct a high tension line from Sumner 
to Hawkeye. The commission says it can build the line but 
that the telephone lines already using the highways in that 
vicinity have priority rights which must be respected. 





Consolidation of Competing Plants at Valley Falls, Kan. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission, on September 
28, granted the application of Moxley & Co. for permis- 
sion to consolidate and rebuild the plants of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. and the Valley Falls Telephone Co., 
in Valley Falls, Kan. As one company is charging but 75 
cents per month for service and the other $1 the commis- 
sion ordered the 75-cent rate raised to $1 until the actual 
consolidation and rebuilding has taken place. 





The Logansport, Ind., Rate Case. 

Burt G. New, of Indianapolis, attorney for the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, has filed in the Cass Circuit Court 
a demurrer to the complaint of M. Winfield recently filed with 
the court against the public service commission in regard to 
its action in raising the rates of the Logansport Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Logansport, Ind. 

In its demurrer the commission alleges that the complaint 
does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action 
against the defendant. 





Hearing in Maryland Rate Case. 

In his arguments before the Maryland Public Service 
Commission at the hearing held last week on the investi- 
gation of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
People’s Counsel Osborne I. Yellott contended for a valu- 
a‘ion of $11,000,000 upon the property of the company for 
rote-making purposes. Of this total $10,000,000 would rep- 
rsent the property in use; $500,000 the company’s intan- 
g:ble assets, including easements, and $500,000 working 
capital. 

He contended that the earnings of the company in the 
future, applying the existing rates, would be about 7% 
per cent. He argued that 7 per cent. would be reasonable, 
so that the present rates, if continued, would yield an 
excess revenue of at least 3% per cent. In this connection, 
however, he declared that if the commission should find 
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that any of the existing rates are unfair or discriminatory, 
it could reduce them, regardless of whether the reductions 
would cause the earnings to go below 7 per cent. or not. 

Upon the basis of the last four years of operation, 1912, 
1913, 1914 and 1915, which are the only years for which 
accurate figures are obtainable, Mr. Yellott showed that 
the average net operating revenues of the company were 
between $700,000 and $800,000, indicating an earning ca- 
pacity of between 7 and 8 per cent. on the basis of a 
$10,000,000 valuation. Claiming 7 per cent. to be a fair 
return, this indicated that the property had some additional 
value by reason of its ability to earn more than a fair re- 
turn upon the actual investment. Mr. Yellott admitted 
that the company should be given the benefit of a portion 
of this additional earning capacity when it came to deter- 
mine the fair value of the property for rate-making pur- 
poses, the public to get the benefit of the remainder of 
such earning capacity in the way of a reduction in rates 
on the theory that the ability of the company to earn 
profits in excess of a fair return was some evidence that 
the existing rates were too high. 

This added value, Mr. Yellott claimed, was not sus- 
ceptible of exact ascertainment in dollars and cents. It 
should be taken into consideration, however, by the com- 
mission in connection with the fact that the property had 
a special value as a going concern in full and successful 
operation, and in connection with the value of its ease- 
ments, which, while standing alone, had no definitely as- 
certainable value, nevertheless unquestionably served with 
the other intangible values to add to the value of the 
property as an entirety. 

In arriving at his base figure of $10,000,000 in the above 
estimate, Mr. Yellott contrasted the estimates of the op- 
posing engineers as to the amount of depreciation which 
the property had undergone, showing that while the com- 
pany’s contended 


engineers that it was necessary 
for the company to set aside about 6% _ per cent. 
of the book value of the property each year in 
order to make replacements of property worn out 


in service or discarded for other reasons, yet when 
they came to value the same for rate-making, they based 
their conclusions upon the assumption that the property 
really depreciated only at the rate of about 2 per cent. a 
year. He asserted that this had two results detrimental to 
the public—first, that it increased the apparent present 
value of the property upon which the public must pay 
rates, and, second, that it decreased the apparent net profits 
of the company. 

With these calculations corrected, Mr. Yellott showed 
that the company was earning and might reasonably be 
expected to earn in future, under the existing rates, a re- 
turn of about 734 per cent., which, he contended, was ex- 
cessive to the extent of at least three-quarters of 1 per cent. 

In respect to the company’s easements, Mr. Yellott con- 
ceded that under the law it was proper to consider their 
value in a rate-making case, but that under the public serv- 
ice commission law it was not permissible for the company 
to authorize stock or bonds to be issued upon any valua- 
tion which might be given said easements, and that in this 
case the method of valuation adopted by the company’s 
witnesses was erroneous, and had so been decided by the 
Maryland court of appeals. Nevertheless, he thought they 
should be taken into consideration by the commission, and 
he had done this in his estimates of the value of the com- 
pany’s property by adding $500,000 for intangible values 
of all kinds, including such easements. 





First Telephone Valuation by Minnesota Commission. 

The first official valuation of a telephone plant in Minnesota 
began October 4 when representatives of the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission began a study of the plant 
and the books of the Long Prairie Telephone Co., of Long 
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Prairie, Minn. The first work will be of great importance in 
establishing rules for valuations in later proceedings. 

The Long Prairie company has asked permission of the com- 
mission to increase its telephone rates on the ground that it 
recently expended more than $17,000 to covert its plant to a 
metallic system. The present rates are $1 and $2 a month, 
respectively, for residential and business telephones. The 
proposed rates are 50 cents a month higher on each class. 


Rate Increase Authorized at Woodburn, Ore. 

The Public Service Commission of Oregon, on Septem- 
ber 25, authorized the Western Telephone Co. to put into 
effect, upon the completion of the consolidation of its 
system with that of the Favorite Telephone Co. with which 
it has been operating in competition in Woodburn, Ore., 
the following increased schedule of rates: 





Business, one-party .........---..-0----ccceeeeee-sece-seee-$2.00 Per month 
UN, CUO iin con ccces ectccsniwsinstesioce 2.25 per month 
ene ON ae inrctcancdeeeencets 2.00 per month 
PRCMIETICE, COE REEY ancncccsciccsincesseccencnensscoreninne 2.00 per month* 
PGUNUOTICE, CWOETOY cance 1.75 per month* 


a oo ee 9 5 fn ee 1.50 per month* 

Extension telephones .................--.-.-----s0-c0---- .50 per month 

Business, suburban party line...................... 1.50 per month? 

Residence, suburban party line.............0....... 1.00 per month? 
*Portable or desk telephone, 25 cents per month extra. 
TWall telephone only. 

Farmer party lines (subscriber owns and maintains equip- 


_ ment and line to city .limits)_............ $6.00 per year 
Extension bell only (ordinary)-................ 15 per month 
Extension bell only (loud ringing).............. 25 per month 


Extension telephone (without bell)... .35 per month 
All monthly bills are payable in advance before the 10th 
day of the month. Farmer line bills (yearly rate) are 
payable semi-annually in advance during the first month 
of the period. 
The present rates of the Western Telephone Co., as filed 
with the commission, are as follows: 


a ae $1.50 per month 
I, INN a as ciceeiuhneuneas 1.00 per month 
mene, WOMENS Time. 5 1.50 per month 
UMM, OE incense 1.00 per month 
Extension -telephones. ................-.....-.ssecsecscceosecoseoes 25 per month 


Superba Party MmeG ac cccccccenceceesee ee 1.00 per month 





Proposed Standards of Electrical Construction. 

Proposed rules for the standardization of electrical con- 
struction and operation have been issued by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission and will be given a public hearing 
on October 22 at Madison, Wis. Prior to this hearing there 
will be one on the standards of electric railway construc- 
tion. The latter hearing will be based primarily on the 
rules of the American Electric Railway Association. The 
rules of the former have been prepared from the tentative 
standards issued from Washington and from the orders re- 
cently put into effect by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Chairman Halford Erickson says that from an engineer- 
ing and technical standpoint the hearing will be one of 
the most important to be held by the commission. It in- 
volves the service of power transmission companies, tele- 
phones, electric railway and light companies, railroads, 
and will be of interest to persons engaged in furnishing tel- 
ephone or lighting service. It affects the quality of service 
of these companies, their rates and the questions of safety. 
Following the hearing Railroad Commissioner Walter 
Alexander and Industrial Commissioner J. D. Beck will go 
to Washington, D. C., to attend the conference on the 
subject of standards to be held by the Federal govern- 
ment. 





Telephone Company Wins Suit in Tree Trimming Case. 
The case of the village of Dexter, Mich., against the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. to recover damages for the trimming 
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of trees, resulted in a verdict for the company in Justice 
Marcus Cook’s court at Dexter. In this case an employe of 
the telephone company was placed under arrest by the village 
because of his trimming trees within the village limits so that 
the branches might not interfere with the proper working of 
the telephone wires. The contention of the village was that 
the telephone company had no right to trim the trees without 
first having made satisfactory arrangements to do so with the 
owner thereof. 

On the other hand, the telephone company contended that 
the proper working of telephone wires was a public necessity 
rather than some individual concern’s mere desire, and that 
therefore a reasonable and harmless trimming of trees by a 
public utility is to be expected if the public is to be properly 
served, and that the company should be privileged to do such 
trimming without subjecting itself and its employes to the dan- 
ger of arrest. Justice Cook held with the telephone company 
and its employe was discharged. 





Objection to Interchange Filed With Oregon Commission. 

Alleging that section 8 of the public utility act, referring 
to common-user of facilities, procedure and interchange 
of business, is in violation of the state and Federal con- 
stitutions, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed 
with the Oregon Public Service Commission its answer 
to the complaint of the public service league and others 
of Portland. With the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the Pacific is defendant in a complaint to force an inter- 
change of telephone service in Portland. 

The answer declares that such interchange would be 
unfair to the Pacific, and vigorous protest against the com- 
mission holding any hearing on the complaint of the league 
is registered. 





Two Systems and Public Policy. 

A contract between the plaintiff and the defendant, pro- 
prietors of two telephone systems serving different con- 
stituencies, and the city in which the central offices of the 
two systems are located, permitting the defendant to use 
the streets of ihe city on certain conditions, providing for 
free exchange between the patrons of the two systems, and 
providing that the defendant shall not install local tele- 
phones during the life of the plaintiff’s franchise was examined, 
and held to be consistent with public policy. It was held, 
further, that a claimed right on the part of the defendant 
to rescind the contract because of an admitted mutual mis- 
take of law regarding the authority of the city council to 
exclude the defendants from using the streets of the city 
was not sustained. Janicke vs. Washington Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Supreme Court of Kansas, 150 Pacific 633. 





Telephone a Necessity. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri takes judicial notice of 
the fact that a telephone in the office of the probate judze 
of a county is a necessity. Hale vs. Texas county, Supreme 
Court of Missouri, 178 Southwestern 865. 





To Test Legality of Spokane Franchise Referendum. 
The Washington supreme court, during its October tern, 


" will test the right of the voters of Spokane to pass up n 


a franchise granted the Pacific Telephone & Telegraoh 
Co. The appeal was made by F. J. Walker against ‘¢ 
Superior court of Spokane county. Mr. Walker asked °F 
a writ of certiorari to review the order of the lower co:''t, 
which granted the right of referendum. 





sees 


Damages Awarded for Death of Lineman. 
Responsibility for the death of a lineman, killed we” 
he came in contact with a highly charged wire as he ».as 
working on a pole, has been placed with the Bristol Tle 
phone Co. by the circuit court of Washington county, Va. 























as 
.e 
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Damages of $8,000 were awarded by the jury, and the court 
has since sustained the verdict. It is stated that the case 
will be appealed to the state supreme court. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 

October: The commission has issued an order fixing the 

rates to be charged by the Corona Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Corona Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as follows : Single-line business, $2.50 per month; two-party, 
$2.25: four-party, $2; eight-party, $1.75; single-line residence, 
$2 ranging to $1.25 per month for eight-party lines. An extra 
charge of 25 cents is made for desk telephones. 
; October 2: The commission issued an order granting modi- 
fications in certain specified cases and classes of cases of the 
state requirements under chapter 494 of the laws of 1915 for- 
bidding the delivery or transmission of train orders by the 
trainmen themselves. 

October 25: Hearing on investigation into the rates of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. covering the entire state. 
A complaint was recently filed with the commission by the city 
and county of San Francisco. Subsequently the company asked 
the commission to conduct an investigation and fix rates for 
its entire system within the state, alleging that it would not 
be — to consider rates for one exchange separate from its 
system. 





ILLINOIS. 

October 13: Hearing on application of the DeKalb County 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase telephone rates at De- 
Kalb, Sycamore and Malta, TIl. 

October 13: Hearing on the complaint of the National Brick 
Co., against the Chicago Telephone Co., relative to charge for 
service by the telephone company at branch office of the com- 
plainant in Chicago. : 

October 14: Hearing on application of the Geneseo Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to change telephone rates at Geneseo, 
Ill. An intervening petition and a cross petition has been 
filed in this case by the city of Geneseo through its city attor- 
nev. B. S. Gray. 

October 15: Hearing on complaint of Wm. Yeates, of 
Bonfield, Tll., against the Farmers Telephone Co., of Union 
Hill, relative to the refusal of the company to furnish tele- 
phone service to complainant at his residence near Bonfield. 

Iowa. 

October 4: In the case of the petition of the Sumner Light 
& Power Co. for a franchise to construct a high tension line 
from Sumner to Hawkeye, the commission ruled that electric 
companies in the state seeking to secure franchise for the 
construction of high tension power lines must construct them 
so as not to interfere with existing telephone lines. 

Kansas. 

October 7: Partridge Telephone Co., of Partridge, Kan. 
ordered to install telephone service for Carl S. High, who lives 
on a farm six miles south of Partridge. The company is to 
furnish the poles as far as the limits of the High farm and 
High is to transport and set them. High is to furnish the 
poles on his own ‘property. The telephone company is to: fur- 
nish and install the other equipment necessary. 

October 7: Order authorizing the sale of the telephone 
plant at Mineola, owned by John L. Riley, to the Southwest 
Long Distance Telephone Co. , 

MINNESOTA. 

October 4: The commission began the work of making a 
Valuation of the Long Prairie Telephone Co., of Long Prairie, 
Minn., in order to determine whether or not the rate increase 
recently petitioned for is justified. This is the first official 
valustion of a telephone plant by the Minnesota commission. 

Missourt. 

October 4: Intervening petition filed by T. W. Cunningham 
and °1 other citizens of Joplin, Mo., asking that an investiga- 
tion be made of the conditions affecting telephone charges in 
that city. It is alleged in the petition that since the consolida- 
tion of the Home and the Bell companies in Joplin the serv- 
ice hes been poorer than prior to the consolidation. 
prctober 9: Application filed by the Kansas City Southern 

ally, ay Co. asking the commission to promulgate an order to 
bt into effect regulating and prescribing the manner in 

ici telephone, telegraph and other electrical signaling com- 
a Shall construct and maintain their wires over railway 
ae ues’ right of way. The railway company also sub- 
Fa ea copy of the standard method of construction as en- 
> na by the railway superintendents of telegraph at their 
fron in 1913, recommending its adoption in its entirety 

such parts as the commission deems proper. 

New York. 

October 14: Hearing on complaint of the board of trade of 
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Y., subscribers of the Chateaugay and Burke ex- 
changes and the St. Lawrence County Pomona Grange against 
the Mountain Home Telephone Co., the New York Telephone 
Co., and the Adirondack Home Telephone Co., as to rates and 
service. 


Malone, N. 


OKLAHOMA. 

October: The Oklahoma Corporation Commission was sched- 
uled to hear the following cases at its October court term: 
Leedy Telephone Co., by E. C. Patton, vs. Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for adjustment of division of toll charges; 
Comanche Telephone Co., by E. H. Hendricks, vs. Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for adjustment of division of toll 
changes. 

October 12: Hearing on complaint of A. W. Lucas against 
the Skiatook Telephone Co., of Skiatook, Okla., alleging failure 
to comply with a commission order requiring increased efficiency 
in the local exchange. The complaint states that there is no 
objection to the rates charged. 

OREGON. 

September 25: Order prescribing rules governing the regu- 
lations and practices of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the state of Oregon. This ruling is the result of an ex- 
tended investigation, on the commission’s own motion, into the 
rates, charges and regulations of the Pacific company. Order 
No. 31. 

September 25: Order authorizing the Western Telephone 
Co. to put into effect an increased schedule of rates upon the 
consolidation of its system at Woodburn, Ore., with that of 
the Favorite Telephone Co., with which it operates in com- 
petition. 

October: The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed 
its answer to the complaint of the public service league and 
others, of Portland, asking for an order requiring interchange 
of service between the Pacific company and the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. In its reply the Pacific company alleges 
that interchange is in violation of the state and federal con- 
stitutions. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 1: Hearing at Rice Lake, Wis., in regard to the 
application of the Barron County Telephone Co. for authority 
to furnish only common battery local service. U—833. 

October 14: Hearing on complaint of Clarence Carroll, of 
Superior, Wis., that the Superior Rural Telephone Co. refuses 
and neglects to extend its service to him. Mr. Carroll seeks 
to have the company forced by the commission to furnish him 
service on payment of a stated rental, supplying the instrument 
and making all connections at his home in the town of Superior 
just south of the city. Service has been offered him, it is 
said, on the same terms that other members secured it, which 
was by paying for instruments and installation, including con- 
nection with main lines, but this offer he is said to have re- 
fused. U—838. 

October 15: Hearing at Norwalk, Wis., in regard to the case 
of the Ontario & Wilton Telephone Co. vs. the Norwalk Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. U—828. 

October 19: Hearing in regard to the application of the 
River View Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. 
U—831. 

October 20: Hearing in re investigation, on motion of the 
commission, of the alleged denial of telephone service to Wm. 
Collins, of the town of Fitchburg, Dane county, Wis. U—834. 

October 21: Hearing in re application of the Eastern Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. U—806. 

October 22 and 23: Hearing at Madison, Wis., relative to 
standards and rules for the regulation of high tension wires. 
The last legislature gave the commission power over high ten- 
sion lines and now a general standard of service applicable to 
all is desired by the commission. 


October 25: Hearing at Eleva, Wis., on the case of Albert 
E. Faast vs. the Shaw Telephone Co., in regard to service. 
U—830. 

October 26: Hearing at Cadott, Wis., on the case of August 
Cirkel, et al., vs. the Cadott Telephone Exchange, in regard to 
service. U—832. 

October 27: Hearing at Mineral Point, Wis., in the case of 
the Farmers Independent Telephone Exchange vs. the Mineral 
Point Telephone Co., in regard to physical connection. U—836. 

October 28: Hearing at Mineral Point, Wis., in the case 
of the Mineral Point Telephone Co. vs. the Dukes Prairie 
Telephone Co., the Mineral Point & Jonesdale Telephone Co. 
and the Iowa & LaFayette Telephone Co., in regard to viola- 
tion of law. U—840. 

October 27: Hearing at Mineral Point, Wis., in the case of 


Harry Collicut, et al., vs. the Dukes Prairie Telephone Co.. the 
Mineral Point Telephone Co. and the Iowa & La Fayette Tele- 
phone Co., in regard to violation of law. U—841. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions :, 


Farm Line Construction in South Dakota. 

In a recent issue of TELEPHONY I noted a drawing and com- 
ment by an “Iowa reader” on a peculiar brace. I found one 
somewhat similar in a southern South Dakota town, and it 
brings to mind a bit of cgnstruction that was put up in a 
small Illinois town a few years ago. It may seem a little 
like a paradox, but I have ample proof to verify my state- 
ment. 

These people, who are all farmers, raised their poles with 
all the arms on them, some with eight cross arms and in- 
sulators. They made all their own three-bolt clamps, all 
their U-bolt clamps, braces, pole steps and bolts, and when 
they installed their cable I saw one anchor installed that 
was not fitted with either bolts and only the strand made 
up. It held the cable, but it is astonishing how it did it. 
They purchased a piece of a cable that had rubber covered 
conductors, but they had measured it about fifty feet too 
short, so another piece had to be procured and spliced 
onto it. 

Herein lies the peculiar fact. When they spliced it they 
had no means of making and wiping up a lead sleeve, so 
they simply took a piece of leather and sewed it around the 
splice with a piece of whang leather. I know of this having 
given service for several years, but it would pay little divi- 
dends. 

They kept a record of all revenue collected at the switch- 
board for out of town calls, but no record was ever kept 
of any purchases, and they would always let the supply 
companies issue a draft at sight, rather than bother send- 
ing their check in payment and taking advantage of the 
discount for cash. 

I don’t think they ever paid any dividends, and I know 
of frequent assessments on the stockholders. But this must 
be done to provide telephones arid service at 50 cents a 
month, and besides they must have a means of learning the 
telephone game. 


Aberdeen, S. D. R. H. Perry. 


A Ringing Code in Use in Idaho. 

Am sending a ringing code which is in use here. Have 
never seen this code before and think it may be of interest. 

First, if the last figure of the telephone number is the num- 
ber of the ring, the word “Red” is prefixed. If the last two 
figures are the number of the code ring “Black” is prefixed. 
The code is as follows: 

1 - One short. 

2 -- Two short. 
--- Three short. 





4 ---- Four short. 

5 — One long. 

6 —- One long and one short. 

7 —-- One long and two short. 
8 —--- One long and three short. 
9 —---- One long and four short. 
X —— Two long. 


Thus, Red 257 is one long and two short rings on line No. 
25; Black 2516 is one short, a long and a short ring on line 
No. 25. 


Orofino, Idaho. Asher Hadley. 





Locating Trouble in Cable. 

We have followed with considerable interest the various 
descriptions of methods and experiences of fault location 
in cables. We were somewhat amused by the “expert’s” lo- 
cation two or three thousand feet beyond the end of the 
cable, although it might just be that the cable records 
were bad and the poor expert was told that the cable was No. 


18 or No. 20 gauge instead of No. 22. The bridge és, how- 
ever, a mighty good approximator and saves some needless 
climbing, even when using the inductive test. 

We have been bothered for the last month with a wet 
spot, that simply would not get wet enough to hang even 
a loop test on. Every soaking rain would cross up two or 
three pairs, but when we tried to pick them out, just a 
trace, and it was all gone. Finally, we found a consistent 
cross ring between two pairs with 16% cycles, but could 
pick it up only occasionally with our voltmeter. By alter- 
nating ouf 16% harmonic current with 60-cycle lighting cir- 
cuit through a lamp bank, we burned it permanently short. 
Our lighting and power circuits are the only ones on the 
transformer, and are free from grounds. It was then com- 
paratively easy to get an approximate location with the 
bridge, and the inductive finished the job. 

In case we had not had the bridge, or inductive test set, 
the fault was enough warmer than the other part of the 
cable to find it that way. While we do not recommend this 
method of fault location there is enough resistance in the 
fault to heat the cable, and by limiting the current by a 
suitable resistance, you can get by with it. 

However, this method does not help locate those faults 
that cannot be picked up by better methods. If some one 
can invent or devise a method that will locate just the trace 
that disturbs, only because it causes slight cross talk and 
noise, he will do the telephone industry a great service. 
Ward H. Snook, Secretary, 

The Home Telephone Co. 


Paulding, Ohio. 





Telephone Company Wins Prize in Business Men’s Parade. 

The illustration below shows the float of the Hillsboro 
Telephone Co., Hillsboro, Texas, which was awarded first 
prize in the parade of the business men’s association oi 
Hillsboro for the uniqueness in its display and for its pub- 
lic spiritedness. All of the telephone instruments shown 
around the edge of the float are of the Garford No. 1470 
type and the large telephone shown in the front is an exact 
reproduction of the No. 1470 set many times enlarged. The 





Prize Winning Float in Hillsboro (Texas) Business Men’s Parade. 


decorations were worked out in Independent colors, 1°“. 
white and blue, which proved to be a very attractive coi- 
bination. Manager O. G. Freeman is shown at the wheel, 
he having piloted the machine in the parade. 
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Pian for Increasing the Value of Local Directories. 


A ;' n for increasing the value of the telephone di- 
rector of the smaller companies and also for decreas- 
ing the cost of their publication is told by Bert H. Shepard, 
president of the Union Telephone Co., Sidney, N. Y. The 
New York Telephone Co., he states, has evolved the plan 
of collecting the directory listings and advertisements from 
the various companies and publishing them in its regular 
district directories. The books are then sold to the local 
companies at the actual pro rata cost of publication, the 
local companies being allowed the revenues which they 
secure through the sale of footnote advertising under their 
respective listings. 

Where a special cover is provided for a local com- 
pany, as in the case of the Union company, an added 
composition charge is made by the publisher. Upon the 
payment of this charge by the local company, it is given 
the cover space for sale. The revenues derived by the 
local companies for the sale of footnote advertising and 
cover space advertising were in some cases sufficient to 
cover the entire cost of the directories and their distribu- 
tion. 


Some Interesting News 
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The Union Telephone Co., Inc., is the result of the re- 
organization of the long established Union Telephone Co., 
control of which was recently purchased by Bert H. 
Shepard. The company operates exchanges in Bainbridge, 
Mt. Upton, Unadilla and Sidney, with headquarters at the 
latter place. 

The subscribers of 53 exchanges are listed in the di- 
rectory for the district in which the Union Telephone Co. 
is located. Several pages are devoted to general notices 
and information regarding the use of the telephone. A 
schedule of toll rates between various exchanges given, is 
also given. 





Use of Telephone in Exhibit of Canal Zone. 


By means of a remarkable reproduction of the Canal Zone, 
covering four and one-half acres of space, it is possible for 
the visitor at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco, Cal., to secure an excellent perspective of the entire 
canal. In connection with this exhibit a phonograph-telephonic 
lecture system has been installed, which enables the visitor to 
sit in a sight-seeing car, and while he sees everything he also 
hears a descriptive lecture through his own individual telephone. 


from Across the Seas 


Results of Tests Made on the New London-Birmingham-Liverpool Telephone Cable—Retrenchment of New 
Telephone Installations—Rate Increase Put Into Effect—Some Comparisons of 


London and New York Telephone Service 
By Jack Brooks 


Tests just made over the new London-Birmingham-Liver- 
pool underground telephone cable are highly satisfactory, Sir 
William Slingo, engineer-in-chief of the British post office staff, 
having invited representatives of London journals to satisfy 
themselves on the speaking qualities of the new cable. One 
interesting feature of the line is the inclusion of the heavy 
300-Ib. conductor-loaded loops which, it is claimed, is the 
heaviest laid underground anywhere, those previously laid hav- 
ing been slightly under 200 Ibs. per mile. The longest dis- 
tance (884 route miles) obtained for speech on this cable by 
the addition of extra loops, made speech just possible. On 
the 663. route-mile, speech was not at all difficult, and was 
within what might be regarded as the commercial limit. 

This underground cable, connecting the three principal cities 
of England, is laid in conduits of stoneware multiple ducts. 
The cable is of copper conductors and paper insulated, the in- 
dividual wires being twisted into pairs and two pairs then 
twisted together to form four-wire cores, or “multiple twin.” 

There are 54 wires in the cable, including two 300-lb., 14 
200-Ib., 12 150-lb. and 24 100-lb. loops. The center core is 
made up of 300-lb. conductors; the first layer of 200-lb. con- 
ductors; and the second layer of 150-lb. conductors and 100- 
Ib. conductors. 

These wires are inclosed in a lead sheath of average over- 
all diameter of 2.9 inches, one telephone circuit being obtained 
from each pair of wires and one additional circuit per two pairs 
may be formed by superposing or phantoming. The sec- 
tion from London to Birmingham is 110% miles long. From 
Birmingham to Liverpool the section is 90 miles long. At 
each circuit of 21%4-mile intervals, loading, or inductance, coils 
have been inserted along the cable route. Underground brick 
chambers having iron cases inclosed contain these coils. Sir 
William Slingo notes with satisfaction that no inductive dis- 
turbance from other loops is indicated while any one loop is 
Mm use, conversations between London and Birmingham direct 
Over any loop in the cable being “excellent.” 

In making the speaking tests, various lengths of loops were 


formed by doubling to and fro between London and Birming- 
ham. The results obtained were briefly as follows: 

London to Birmingham and back on two 300-lb. loops, equal 
to 221 route miles, or roughly equivalent to a London to Liver- 
pool length; very loud and distinct speech. 

Same route, but with 200-lb. loops; speech very clear. 

London to Birmingham and back on four 200-Ib. loops equal 
to 442 route miles; speech very good. 

Same as above but with the addition of two 300-lb. loops 
between Liverpool and Birmingham, making in all 663 route 
miles; speech not at all difficult and within what might be 
regarded as a commercial limit. 

Same as above with the addition of two 200-lb. loops thus 
extending the line to 884 route miles; speech just possible. 

General satisfaction seems to be expressed by the post office 
authorities at the smooth working of the new connections which 
have been pushed forward at a very rapid rate. The pleasing 
results on the phantom circuits appear specially gratifying. 


The Star, London’s leading evening journal. had quite 
an article in a recent issue concerning the use of old 
telephone directories and quotes TELEPHONY to the effect 
that the telephone directory has already supplanted the 
Bible and the sock as a depository for family wealth. It 
seems that the Star has been glancing through the Tele- 
graph & Telephone Journal and notes what is being 
done in Sacramento, Cal., with old telephone directories, 
viz: storing all obsolete directories until the winter when 
they are distributed to the poor as firing to the annual 
number of about 40,000. 

The Star conjectures what possibilities this opens up in 
England with the price of coal up in the “thirty-fives.” 
The British post office has now issued its new telephone 
directories and it doubtless is now endeavoring to get a 
good price for its old ones as waste paper. The Star says: 

“The London directory is at least ten times as big as the 
Sacramento book, and about 400,000 are issued annually. 
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On the American basis, therefore, the post office has col- 


lected from the London telephone subscribers alone in the. 


course of a year, no less than 4,000,000 items of potentially 
good fuel, each capable of giving off as much heat as a 
‘10-inch or 12-inch oak stick. Unwittingly they are as bad 
as the coal owners. Perhaps now we have pointed it 
out they will mend their ways. 

“But be careful—the telephone directory in the words 
of the American paper, TELEPHONY, has already sup- 
planted the Bible and the sock as a depository for family 
wealth. Users lose within their telephone leaves, checks 
and greenbacks galore, and we have horrid visions of 
our hard-earned paper sovereigns heedlessly used as a 
bookmark while we are hurriedly turning up Smith’s num- 
ber at the end of the book, when we find Brown’s at the 
beginning is engaged, being consumed in the fiery fur- 
nace of our domestic hearths. In Chicago, we are in- 
formed, fifteen employes spent a whole day searching 
20,000 discarded books for an envelope containing valuable 
papers, diamonds and sapphires. We can see the advice 
so generously distributed throughout the volumes about 
‘Call Fire Brigade In Case Of Fire’ being varied with a 
black type notice: ‘Search this book for your lost prop- 
erty before putting on the fire.’” 


By using “scrap material,” such as metal pieces from old 
telephones in departmental workshops, the postmaster general 
of Australia claims to have effected a saving of $125.000 in 
the telephone service department of that country. It seems 
that this “scrap” that formerly went to waste is now utilized 
to good advantage by the government, it being presumed in 
London the economy in this respect is another phase of the 
world war. TELEPHONY’s London correspondent also under- 
stands that Australian telephone managers who recently toured 
England and the United States, have submitted reports to their 
postmaster general recommending that certain American prac- 
tices be adopted in their country. As a result extensive im- 
provements are being planned in the Australian service. 

One American plan that will be tried is that of train- 
ing operators for the service, the practice of employing women 
operators for night duty, to be greatly extended. Another 
feature of the service receiving attention is the “attended pay 
station.” This, it is believed, is a decided improvement over 
the “penny-in-the-slot” system. Many delays and difficulties 
are created with the slot plan of making calls, while the booths 
having the attendant (in London, usually a man) offer little 
trouble to the patron and save much valuable time. 


In these strenuous days one would hardly expect to learn 
of the general post office of Great Britain turning down busi- 
ness, yet as TELEPHONY’s London correspondent reported sev- 
eral weeks ago, the refusal of the government to install any 
further telephones unless of a really urgent nature, amounts 
to this. No doubt, greatly increased revenues that will be 
forthcoming as a result of the huge budget introduced by Mr. 
McKenna, will make the matter of a few commercial telephones 
more or less one of insignificance. 

Since the middle of September the new surcharge regula- 
tion has been in effect. This surcharge is nothing more nor 
less than a war tax on telephones and is imposed on all new 
subscribers to the national telephone service, being applicable 
throughout the kingdom. Persons now requiring new tele- 
phone service must pay an initial fee of approximately $20. 
This is a minimum charge and should the installation entail ad- 
ditional work and expense, the initial fee may be greatly in- 
creased. 

This surcharge scheme, the authorities in London state, 
is due to the shortage of labor, and the primary object of it 
is to sift out applications for new service and reject those 
that are not urgent. Naturally the surcharge is prompting 


many persons, who had been thinking of taking the telephone 
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service, to postpone their plans for the present. This is what 
the post office wants, since it admits it cannot cope with the 
situation, shorthanded as it is—most of its telephone installers 
and troublemen being away on service. Then, so many new 
telephones that are really urgent have had to be installed, espe- 
cially in the munitions department and similar newly created 
governmental offices that no doubt the telephone service branch 
of the post office really has no time to waste. At the muni- 
tions ministry alone there are six telephone numbers, 8660-5 
Victoria, and this is only one of the newly-created depart- 
ments that have come into being as a result of the war. 

With regard to the taxation of telephones as made impera- 
tive by the new budget it is estimated the additional revenue 
derivable on this score for the fraction of the year 1915-16 
will amount to $1,025,000. For the full year 1916-17 the rev- 
enues on telephones will be increased by $3,550,000. The in- 
creased revenues are divided up on the service as follows: 


Exchange service (flat-rate subscribers) .......................... $1,400,000 
I NN ad 1,450,000 
Sa i ia scat eboaaniacededuaanloadiinatsbincs 700,000 

MS eke tes oc ee eet ee atta Bd 9 ee tae $3,550,000 


For the fractional year of 1915-16 the increased revenues of 
$1,025,000 will be divided as follows: 

Exchange service (flat-rate subscribers) -......................... $ 300,000 
Long distance calls 600,000 
RS a ee ee 125,000 





Tol ...... “es Le ae 


To obtain this increased revenue the flat rates are increased 
from $85 per annum to $100 per annum in London and from 
$50 per annum to $60 per annum in the provinces. Two-party 
line service will be increased from $30 to -$37.50 per annum: 
and four-party line service from $30 to $25, per annum. Long 
distance rates will be increased as follows: 





Old Rate. New Rate. 
a aT $0.06 $0.08 
a a .12 16 
ee eee a 24 
Every additional forty miles or fraction 
a .12 16 





Pay station fees in London are raised from four cents to 
six cents and in the provinces from two cents to four cents. 
So far there has been no dissenting voice on the telephone 
taxation. Unlike America, the telephone is not so inseparable 
from home life in England, hence this tax will not be felt at 
all by the masses. The business houses of London and Man- 


chester and Liverpool will bear the brunt of the increase 


Now comes Lecturer Casson, the man who is stirring Lon- 
don with his pregnant messages (he is an American, no 
doubt). He tells the big metropolis (literally) that its tele- 
phone system is “on the blink.” There have been many men 
in London who have sought to define the London telephone 
buzzing with a suitable word or words. Lecturer Casson comes 
very near it when he says the suggestion is that of eggs and 
bacon being fried on the line. There is a constant “sizzliog.” 

“Who will give us a prompt and noiseless telephone servic?” 
he asks in despair. “A perfect telephone system means one 
without noise and expeditiously operated. New York, o/ all 
cities, comes nearest to the ideal of perfection in its teleph: es. 
The wires are all laid underground and are trebly insu! 
thus moisture and other impairing agencies are kept «ay. 
There are nearly 600,000 telephones in New York whi! in 
London we have not more than 220,000. In New York the 
average time that elapses before the exchange responds is ‘0Ur 


and a half seconds, and very often a reply is had in two *€¢- 
; to 


onds. One trembles to think how long sometimes one |: s t 
wait in London. But the frequency of noises here is the ~1¢! 
complaint.” 














New Low-Charging Smith-Chicago Concrete Mixers. 

For a great many years the T. L. Smith Co. has endeavored 
to give the contracting trade mixing machines which would 
take care of their work to the best advantage. Of late there 
has been a great demand for a machine which could be loaded 














From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Eastern Pennsylvania, York, Oct. 20-21; Independent of America, San Francisco, Oct.26-29; 
Local Owners of Texas, Ft. Worth, Oct. 27-28; Canadian, Toronto, Nov. 10-11; Missouri, Kansas 
City, Nov. 16-17; National, Chicago, Dec. 8-10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Dec. 15-16 








New No. 503 Smith-Chicago 3-ft. Low Charging Mixerette. 


at, or near, the ground level. Eight years ago the company 
put out a low-charging mixer which was unique in design and 
construction. The vertical acting power charger was put on 
the market about that time, however, and was such a wonder- 
ful improvement over the loading methods of that day that 
the low charging device was side- 





the long, steep-angled discharge chute to swing way into the 
drum, and still maintain a steep angle. It actually penetrates 
the drum beyond the center so that as the deep scoop-like 
blades empty the materials, every particle is caught and dis- 
charged with great rapidity. 

The low charging device is practically the same general de- 
sign on all four sizes. It differs only in the size of the open- 
ing in the drum and the actual loading height of the platform. 
In the Smith mixerette the loading platform is only 18 ins. 
high. It becomes a very easy matter, therefore, to run the 
barrows up a short plank to the low platform where they are 
up-ended and emptied directly into the drum. In order to ac- 
complish this the feed end of the drum is left almost entirely 
open. A narrow hopper is added so that, as a wheelbarrow is 
up-ended, it fits right into the hopper and empties its contents 
directly into the drum. 

The rapid flow from the blades combined with the steep angle 
of discharge produces an almost instantaneous discharge. It 
is said that it takes only 12 seconds to empty the 3 ft. mixer and 
15 seconds for the larger ones. When not in use the discharge 
chute swings out and upward so that it drains back into the 
drum and is out of the way of the barrows or the hoisting 
bucket. 

One of the hardest points to overcome in building a machine 
of this type has been to eliminate splashing. Although there 
are a number of low-charging mixers on the market, the Smith 
company claims that the mixerette is the only one which will 
not splash. This result was secured by increasing the width 
of the drum and adding a short wing on the feed side of the 
blades. This wing gathers the materials as they are emptied 
into the drum and works them over to the center of the drum 





tracked. The present demand has 
brought about a revival of this machine 
and a good many months have been 
spent by the Smith company in design- 
: ing, constructing and trying out the 
e present type of machine. 
t This new type is built in four sizes, 
ie these four sizes going under the head of 
Smith-Chicago low charging mixers. 
The smallest size is the 3-ft. low charg- 
\- ng mixerette. This is an adaptation of 


0 ‘he well known Smith mixerette, the 
a ow charging platform taking the place 
n f either the gated batch hopper or the 
e ear driven power charger. The other 
25 ‘hree sizes, the 4-ft. 6-ft. and 9-ft. mix- 


id rs, are constructed along the lines of 
tie standard Smith-Chicago mixers, 
‘ith the addition of the low charging 
ne eature. 














ill The low charging mixerette retains 
5, ‘he famous dust-proof casing which en- 
d. circles the drum completely enclosing the 
LY. big gear ring and driving pinion. This No. 506 Smith-Chicago 6-ft. Mixer Showing Ease with which Barrows May be Up-Ended. 
in casing eliminates main rollers, shafts 
he and boxes and, it is said, is proving to be one of the biggest into the deep scoop-like blades, which are used in all Smith- 
ur concrete mixer improvements of the present age. This ma- Chicago mixers. These blades are raiséd slightly above the 
ce chine is an all steel mixer and is so designed and constructed interior surface of the drum so that there are no corners for 


that lightness is combined with durability. Another of its 
very strong’ features is the exceedingly rapid discharge. This 
1S secured by means of the concave drum head which permits 
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the materials to lodge in. If given ordinary care and atten- 
tion it is said that the machine will clean itself. 
As: shown in one of the accompanying illustrations the Smith- 
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Chicago low charging mixers are really portable. The big 
hinged platform hooks up out of the way. The runaway lifts 
off and is carried on special brackets under the truck. It is 
said that in two minutes the machine is ready to be hauled to 
the next job. 

The T. L. Smith Co., 3130-A Hadley street, Milwaukee, Wis., 

















Smith-Chicago Mixer Ready to Be Hauled to the Next Job. 


will be very glad to mail copies of its new circular illustrat- 
ing and describing these machines to anyone who is interested. 


Concentration Yard of the Crawford Cedar Co. 

The accompanying illustration shows about two-thirds of 
the concentration yard of the Crawford Cedar Co., at 
Menominee, Mich., which contains in pile approximately 
125,000 poles 18 ft. and longer and approximately 1,000,000 
pieces of posts 7 ft. up to and including the 16 ft. lengths, as 
well as about 125,000 cedar and hemlock ties. In the 
background may be seen a volume of material in raft in the 
Green Bay waters which is being taken out and distributed 
into their respective piles by machinery; that is, two travel- 
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Diver Under Water Talks by Telephone to Engineers. 

To enter into conversation with an engineer seated in a 
city office while walking on the bottom of the bay is the 
unique experience of the diver employed by the govern- 
ment to inspect the work on the harbor development 
scheme, now completed, but said to be not up to specifi- 
cations, according to the Toronto (Ontario) Globe. 

Attached inside the headpiece of the diver’s suit is a tele- 
phone mouthpiece similar to that used by switchboard oper- 
ators. This is connected with a private wire that goes di- 
rect to the harbor board offices. In this office sits an 
expert stenographer, who takes a verbatim report of all the 
diver says while communicating to the government engi- 
neers what he sees while inspecting the submarine work. 





Convention of Western Pennsylvania Association. 
As TELEPHONY is put to press the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association is holding a convention 





Operating Room of Kittanning (Pa.) Telephone Co. 


at Kittanning, Pa., and from reports received there is a 
good attendance. The convention proper is held in the 
high school building. One of the points of interest to the 
many visitors is the local operating office of the Kittanning 
Telephone Co., and K. B. Schotte, the genial manager, took 




















View of the Concentration Yard of the Crawford Cedar Co., at Menominee, Mich. 


ing derricks, an elevator scow hoist and endless chain tram- 
ways back of the mill. 

In addition to the concentration yard at Menominee, the 
Crawford Cedar Co. carries a considerable volume of stock 
at operating points and landings along the Chicago & North- 
western, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Wisconsin & 
Michigan, Soo Line and South Shore railroads. 


great pleasure in showing them his exchange. A view 
the operating room is shown in the accompanying illustr 
tion. 

The Kittanning company’s switchboard equipment cons! 
of an eight-section unit type common battery switchboard a 
a chief operator’s desk, all of the type manufactured by ¢ ' 
Garford Mfg. Co. 
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Winchester’s Solution of the Traffic Problem. 
Traffic is a subject ordinarily dismissed by the manager 
of a small system as a complex study which is without ad- 
vantage, except in the larger cities. It is often regarded as 
a mysterious, intangible something, to be understood only 
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Two-Position Stromberg-Carison Toll Board. 


by the initiated. Such an impression is most unfortunate. 
Traffic is a fascinating study, and is worthy of receiving 
attention, even in the smallest offices. Its value in dollars 
and cents is not always to be seen at once, but anyone who 
regularly and _ thoroughly 
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Traffic studies are of particular value in determining the 
requirements of a new central office equipment. A man 
who thoroughly understands the traffic in his own and 
neighboring offices is in a position to sift the claims and 
traffic studies of manufacturers down to their true relative 
value. He is able to detect misleading comparisons be- 
tween manifestly inefficient plants and the apparently won- 
derful records of their successors. Finally, he is in a 
position to choose intelligently what system best meets his 
local requirements and realizes when the most satisfactory 
layout has been.secured. 

The Eastern Indiana Telephone Co., a progressive con- 
cern operating near the eastern boundary of Indiana, is 
enthusiastic on the subject of traffic efficiency, and made a 
long, careful study before placing an order for its new 
office in Winchester, Ind. The board which is now being 
installed in the Winchester exchange is accordingly expect- 
ed to nicely meet the peculiar local conditions. The sys- 
tem is of the bridging multiple, lamp line type, with pro- 
vision for mounting a line lamp above each multiple jack. 
are provided, all calls being answered 
Although wiring is furnished for 


No answering jacks 
directly in the multiple. 
a lamp above each multiple jack lamp, sockets are installed 
only where desired. Two lamps are ordinarily expected to 
be used in connection with each line, one mounted behind 
a white opalescent lamp cap and the other behind a green 
cap. 

Operators are expected to give attention primarily to the 
banks of white lights within their reach, and when not so 
occupied to answer the green lights. The equivalent of 
an ancillary multiple is in this manner secured. It is, how- 
ever, more flexible than an ancillary multiple, as a distribu- 





analyzes his system’s traffic 
will never regret the time 
spent. 

A traffic study shows up 
the class of service that is 
being rendered, and direct 
comparisons may be made 
between various exchanges. 
The average time required 
by operators to answer calls 
or the percentage of trouble 
complaints, for instance, in- 
dicate whether the patrons 
are given the grade of serv- 
ice they have a right to ex- 
pect. Such faults as improp- 
er use of various circuits, im- 
proper supervision, operating 
phrases of lack of courtesy, 
may be eliminated and every 
possible step taken to make 
the service rendered an act- 


ive advertisement for the 
system. 

The capabilities of each 
Operator are observed, and 


the load so distributed as to 
require a minimum number of 
Cperators for each hour of 
the day consistent with the 
grade of service. Finally, 
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the exact operating cost for 
€ach station per year is de- 
termined. While making 
these periodic analyses a manager comes to realize the 
Capabilities and limitations of everything connected with a 
telephone plant, human or otherwise. His horizon is en- 
larged, and he is the man to be called to a larger field. 


Three-Position Stromberg-Carison Common Battery Board for Winchester, Ind. 


tion of the load is secured by shifting either lamp associated 
with a given line from one lamp socket to another in a 
distant position. The usual intermediate frame jumpers 
are, therefore, not required, and this frame is eliminated. 
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The cord circuits are somewhat different from any pre- 
viously installed. They are equipped with the usual four- 
party automatic ringing, automatic operator’s cut-in and 
cut-off, automatic peg count and automatic ringing trip, 
which cuts off the ringing current instantly upon raising 


the receiver from the hook. In addition, there is a recall 

















Rear View of New Board for Winchester, Ind. 


feature by which an operator first handling a connection 
for a called party is notified of the recall by a periodic 
flashing of the supervisory lamp. 

The Winchester installation comprises at present three 
unit type sections of dull quartered oak, 640 regular sub- 
scribers’s lines and 40 magneto lines. In the first position 
are also a set of toll and miscellaneous trunk circuits. All 
of the relays and condensers, as will be seen from the rear 
view in the accompanying illustration, are mounted upon 
hinged gates. A convenient arrangement is effected by 
grouping the relays and condensers for each cord circuit 
together on individual mounting strips. 

Fear has at times been expressed that wires in the local 
cable to a hinged relay gate might in time become broken 
due to the continual torsion. The local cable hinge made 
possible by gate construction, as shown in one of the illus- 
trations, is the same type as commonly used upon key- 
boards, but with a much longer sweep over which the tor- 
sion is distributed, and being firmly anchored at both ends, 
hinge trouble is claimed to be an unknown factor. When 
the gate is swung open all relays are accessible on both 
sides and entirely outside of the cabinet, where most easily 
inspected. Free access to the cord compartments and ter- 
minal boards is obtained by opening the gates. 

In another view is also shown the new Winchester chief 
operator’s desk. Besides the usual trunks, monitor and 
observation circuits, the peg count registers for each switch- 
board position are mounted in this desk. A portion of the 
desk’s surface is so arranged as to slide back under the 
turret, exposing the card index tubes. 

In addition to the local board there is also a two-position 
toll board. This cabinet is finished to match the other 
equipment, and at present accommodates 25 toll lines. 

New terminal room equipment is being installed, includ- 
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ing main distributing frame, relay rack, power fuse panel 
and mercury arc rectifier. The entire central office equip- 
ment was furnished and is being installed by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Reorganization of the du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 

The property and business of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co., of New Jersey, was sold and trans- 
ferred on October 1, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Delaware, a corporation organized for the purpose of 
taking over and carrying on the business. The new com- 
pany assumes all the liabilities of the old company, except 
capital stock and funded debt, and will carry out all con- 
tracts of the old company, there being no change in the 
personnel of the management, operations or methods of 
handling the business. It will issue capital stock to the 
amount of $120,000,000. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., the new corporation, 
bears the name of the original Delaware concern established 
in 1802, by E. I. du Pont de Nemours. The return to the 
original name is a tribute to the founder and emphasizes 
the long establishment of the business. The incorporation 
was made in Delaware because that was the state in which 
the business originated and the main offices are at Wil- 
mington. 








More Garford Business. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. recently contracted with 
the Garford Mfg. Co. of Elyria, Ohio, for a four-section 
eight-position multiple toll board, a chief operator’s desk, 
test, board and associated equipment for its Youngstown, 
Ohio, office; also a two-section four-position multiple toll 
board with test panel and associated equipment for its 
Alliance, Ohio, office. The Garford company states that 
it is doing a wonderful switchboard business and not a 

















New Winchester Chief Operator’s Desk. 


day passes that does not bring one or more contracts ‘oF 
central office equipment. 

The Kansas City branch of the Garford company recen'ly 
secured a contract for additional sections of common bat- 
tery multiple switchboard for the Emporia Telephone Co., 
Emporia, Kans. 
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Transfer to New Exchange Quarters at Marion, Ky. 

The Marion, Ky., exchange of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has just been moved into its new 
quarters occupying the entire second floor of the Babb 
building. A new five-position, 400-line Stromberg-Carlson 
magneto board of the transfer type has been installed. Ac- 
cording to District Manager H. J. Jeffery, who supervised 
the cut-over, the work was accomplished without a single 
case of trouble or losing a line. 





Joins Kansas City Sales Force. 

F. H. Lincoln, known among Independent telephone men 
from one end of the country to the other, and who has 
been with the Garford Mfg. Co., at Elyria, Ohio, for some 
time, has joined the sales force at the Kansas City branch 
of the Garford company. Mr. Lincoln will be right at 
home in his new location; and invites his friends to come in 
and be sociable when in Kansas City. The street address 
of the Kansas City branch is 1322 Main street. 





International Motor Trucks. 

The accompanying illustration shows 12 model “E” 1,500- 
pound and two model “F” 2,000-pound capacity Interna- 
tional motor trucks recently placed in service in Cincinnati 
by the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. This 
fleet of trucks was a repeat order after the company had 
been using 12 model “M” 1,000-pound International trucks 
for three years. 

The International Harvester Co. of America, with head- 
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fundamental principles of electricity as they relate to electrical 
measurements and testing. The remaining eight chapters treat 
of electrical measurements and the construction, operation 
and testing of wattmeters, watthour meters, and other indicat- 
ing and recording instruments. 

Those interested in the installation and use of electrical me- 
ters will find much information of practical value in the book. 

EXAMPLES IN ALTERNATING CurRENTS, Vor. I, by F. E. Aus- 
tin, Hanover, N. H.; 223 pages 414 ins. by 7% ins. with 70 
illustrations and tables. Price $2.40. 

This is the first of two volumes which take up problems re- 
lating to alternating currents such as are encountered in en- 
gineering practice. In this volume trigonometric functions, 
typical expressions encountered in integral calculus, and their 
application in the study of alternating quantities are given. 

Practical examples are worked out and are immediately 
followed by a problem which may be solved by the applica- 
tion of the same methods. The first thirty examples and prob- 
lems relate to sine and non-sine curves and pressures, after 
which inductance is taken up. About twenty examples and 
problems relating to inductance are presented and these are 
followed by a discussion of resonance. 

A feature of the book is the inclusion of tables contain- 
ing values of variable quantities met with in engineering work, 
arranged to render evaluation convenient and rapid. One of 
the tables contains values of 2af for frequencies from 1 to 
151 cycles and other corresponding values. 

While the book is intended to assist the college student, 
those following correspondence courses will find it of aid to 
them. It should also be of value to the practicing engineer, as 





























International Motor Trucks Recently Placed in Service in Cincinnati by Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 


quarters at Chicago, manufacturer of International trucks, 
has other models which are particularly adapted for tele- 
phone companies. Circulars and full particulars will be 
sent upon request. 

\ statement compiled by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. shows the actual cost of operating 12 
International motor trucks for a period of 32 months to 
be $25,430.50. The total mileage was 213,282, making an 
average operating cost, of 11.9 cents per mile. Details of 
the operating expenses are given in a table which may be 
obtained from the International Harvester Co. 


Book Reviews. 

ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS AND METER TESTING, by David 
Penn Moreton. Published by Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chicago; 
328 pages, 4 ins. by 6% ins. with 191 illustrations and reference 
tables. Price, cloth $1; full leather $1.50, 

The subject of meter enegineering is one which until re- 
cently has not been considered to any great extent. At the 
Present time it is receiving increasing attention particularly 
by the practical men of the meter departments of light and 
Power companies. It is for these that this book is especially 
written. 


The first five chapters are devoted to a treatment of the 





he will be able to use the results of the solutions of the prob- 
lems to considerable advantage. 

SHALL THE GOVERNMENT OWN AND OPERATE THE RAILROADS, 
THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS? SHALL THE MUNI- 
CIPALITIES OWN THEIR UTILITIES?—THE NEGATIVE SIDE. Pub- 
lished by the National Civic Federation, New York City; 120 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

At the annual meeting of the National Civic Federation, 
held last December, one session was devoted to a discussion 
of the question, “How Far Shall the Government Enter Private 
Industry?” The program at this session consisted of addresses 
dealing with the question as it relates to government owner- 
ship of railroads, government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph systems, and municipal ownership of public utilities. This 
book contains the papers presented upon the negative side. 

The session was opened by Prof. J. W. Jenks, who analyzed 
“The Trend Toward Government Management of Business.” 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr., formerly United States senator from 
Oregon, took up the question of “What Shall the Government 
Own and Operate?” “The Failure of Government Telegraph 
and Telephone Systems” was discussed in a paper by F. G. R. 
Gordon, secretary of the Anti-Socialist League of America, 
and organizer of the American Federation of Labor. J. W. 
Sullivan, one of the labor members of the National Civic Fed- 
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$119.54 Saved Each Month 
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THIS is the record of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Santa Barbara, Cal., which purchased an 
International Motor Truck, and kept an itemized 
account for five and one-half months. 
Telephone men who use horses are buying 


International Motor Trucks 


every day on the strength of such examples, and 
duplicating the figures in their own business. 
Oftentimes, as in the above case, the saving in 
time is a big factor that helps to pay for a truck ina 
short time. A plan to save time and reduce handling 
costs is worthy of the consideration of every execu- 
tive in the telephone business, and there is no ex- 


pense involved in finding out what an INTER- 
NATIONAL Motor Truck will do for you. 


How Much Can You Save? 


Write now for our booklet—‘‘International Motor 
Trucks for Telephone Service.” 








International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated ) 


53 Harvester Building Chicago USA 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Take Away 


the proven high insulating qualities and the perma- 
nence of 


ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 


and you still have left the conduit that offers the 
most attractive proposition on delivery, cartage, in- 
stallation and maintenance cost. In- this case, the 
word “cost” really spells “profit” for you. Book “H” 
makes this clear. Write. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


New York 














eration’s commission on public ownership and operation, took 
up the question of, “Municipalization or a Just Regulation? A 
Plea for the Facts.” Mr. Gordon also presented a paper on 
“The Failure of Government Ownership of Railroads.” “City 
Transit Systems; Municipal vs. Company Ownership and Op- 
eration” is the title of the paper which was to have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Sullivan, but owing to the pressure of other 
work at the meeting, it was not then read. It is published, 
however, in this book. 

The National Civic Federation intends publishing the entire 
proceedings of this session in one pamphlet. 

StanparD HANpBooK FoR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, Fourth 
Edition. Prepared by a staff of specialists under editorial di- 
rection of Frank F. Fowle. Published by the McGraw-Hill 
300k Co., New York; 1,984 pages, 4 ins. by 6% ins. Price 
$5 net. 

The fourth edition of the well known Standard Handbook 
for Electrical Engineers is practically a new work. It is divid- 
ed into 25 sections, each prepared by one or more men of un- 
disputed reputation. 

Frank F. Fowle, editor-in-chief, is an electrical engineer as 
well as a telephone engineer of world-wide reputation. He 
is now one of the receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., controlling $40,000,000 worth of property and with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Fowle is practically the first tele- 
phone man who could bring mathematics into the telephone 
business without confusion. He is a practical engineer as well 
and no man has had a more valuable experience in formulat- 
ing and standardizing long distance practice. His railway ex- 
perience extends all over the United States, and the sections of 
tne handbook on telephones and telegraph may be said to follow 
this viewpoint, dealing with the line rather than the exchange. 
While the editor of the Electrical World of New York, he 
undertook and finished this work. 

The telephone engineer of today is not confined to the tele- 
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Vacuum Lightning Arrester 





form of lightning protection—the 
VACUUM ARRESTER. _ Ex- 
tremely sensitive to all static cur- 
rents, giving absolute protection 
to your lines and equipment. 


Use them and watch your main- 
tenance charges drop. 


Drop Us a Line for Our Catalog 
and New Prices 


L. S. Brach Supply Co. 


129 Sussex Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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phone. By the peculiar sensitiveness of this instrument, the 
engineer has to contend with almost every electrical force. 
Nearly every section of the book has some significance to the 
telephone man. Section 3 on measuring instruments is com- 
plete and every telephone man will find Section 6 on trans- 
formers, extremely valuable. Sections 10 and 11 leave noth- 
ing unsaid on power plants and power transmission. Section 
12 covers distribution systems of power companies. Section 
16 covers electric railways in an excellent manner, while Sec- 
tion 19, on electrochemistry and Section 20 on batteries are 
worth all the hours of study one can spend. Section 21, on 
telephony and telegraphy is by Mr. Fowle himself, with the 
exception of last part which is devoted to radiotelegraphy and 
written by Louis Austin of the United States Naval Labora- 
tory. The first 80 paragraphs of this section are confined to 
definitions and standards well known to telephone men. Be- 
ginning with paragraph 81, the various phantom circuits - are 
discussed. Then follows the discussion of simultaneous teleg- 
raphy and telephony, simplex and composite sets, all of which 
Mr. Fowle is so clearly a master. Dispatching and fire and 
police systems, telephone cables, protectors, cross talk and in- 
ductive disturbances follow in regular order, while construc- 
tion and testing finish the work so far as the telephone man 
is interested. However, the remainder of the chapter is de- 
voted to wireless transmission and it cannot fail to be valuable 
to the telephone engineer. 

It is absolutely certain that miscellaneous applications will be 
interesting, especially a chapter by John C. Bogle, of the well 
known firm of McMeen & Miller, on electrical equipment for 
gas automobiles. 


A telephone engineer must be familiar with more branches 
of electricity than any other branch of the industry and will 
find much of benefit in this volume. The total issue of this 
book to date numbers 35,000, an appreciative reply to nearly 
three years’ painstaking work. 
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Twelve J-M Fibre Conduit considerations 
that are cost-cutters 


*« 


. Costs less per foot. 

. Less freight per foot. 

Less cartage per foot. 

Easier handling. 

. Very little loss due to breakage. 

No dowel pins required at joints. 

No burlapping required at joints. 

. No cement mortar required, as one mixture 
of concrete is sufficient for spacing duct. 

. No special parts required for curves. Can 
make curves at any radius that is safe to 
pull in cable. 

. Less excavation, consequently less removal 
of dirt, less refilling and less paving. 

. Less chance of injury to lead sheath of 
cables while being drawn in than in case 
of tile duct or iron pipe. 

. Generally speaking, fibre duct is more flex- 

ible than other makes of duct, and with all 
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conditions equal, is a cheaper installation. 
Tested and approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Bracket Hardware 


is a result—not an experi- 


Mu vunne 


ment. It has been tested by 
years of experience in the 
electric field. 

It is so constructed that all 
the objections usually found 
in this class of material are 
eliminated. 

Write for our catalogue, 
which explains in detail the 
advantages of our bracket 
hardware. 


BARNES & KOBERT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLDALE - CONN. 
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Guaranteed 

to make good, 
because made _ good 
enough to guarantee 





Manhattan Electrical Supply Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Frisco 
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Jersey City Ravenna, O. Cincinnati, O. 
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